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OUR CONTRIEUTORS 


The Cover picture shows the members of the Lynn, Mas- | 
sachusetts Universalist Church Nursery Department get-| 
ting ready for a quiet hour of listening to their favorite | 
records of good music. With this picture, The Christian 
Leader salutes all our boys and girls going back to church 


school this month. 


Feffrey Campbell is a Universalist minister who has lived 
and worked with the British people for eleven years. For 
eight of those years, he has been a tutor for Oxford Uni- 
versity, working with laboring people. How Britain Edu- 
cates Her Workers is a rare story of human aspiration and 


co-operation for high ends. 


Dana E. Klotzle, minister of the Universalist Church of 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, and able press relations 
officer for The Universalist Church of America, gives us a 
clear summary of the suit of Massachusetts Universalists 
against radio station WLAW under the caption “4 Sorry 


Performance.” 


Minnie Sherman in her contribution The Reepmakers and 
the Reiljans tells an inspiring story of how one small church 
group, undaunted by difficulties, brought a fine family of 
displaced persons to this country and are helping them make 


a happy adjustment to their new home in America. 


E. Frater-Smid’s report to his people in Amsterdam, 
Holland, 4 Dutch Liberal to His Countrymen, will interest all 
American Universalists who met this keen teacher of liberal 


religion. 


Ida M. Folsom, a member of the team of four Universalists 
sent to England this summer to help our British Universalists 
in their summer educational program, sent us a preliminary 
report in her contribution American Universalists m 


England. 
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How Important Is 


Dire KLOTZLE has summarized the history 
of the Massachusetts Universalists’ suit against 
Radio Station WLAW. The story appears in this 
tamber under the caption “A Sorry Performance’, 

_ characterization of the radio station’s refusal to 
woadcast a Universalist sermon quoted from the 
Jnited States District Court decision in the case. 
In spite of the fact that the court was constrained 
o thus describe the refusal to broadcast the sermon 
‘Is Jesus Risen”’, it found no basis in present law to 
ompel the station to consent to broadcast the ser- 
fon. The decision was therefore against the 
Jniversalists. 

' There the matter rests unless Universalists appeal 
0 the United States Supreme Court. 

Is it important that we do so appeal? How im- 
lortant is this radio case? 

_ The answers to these questions are bound up in 
he answer to two broader questions. Is it impor- 
ant that religious minorities have clearly defined 
iroadcast rights? Do religious minorities now have 
uch rights? 

From 1780 to 1786 Massachusetts Universalists 
lelieved it to be so important that religious mi- 
orities have clearly defined legal rights that they 
ought, and finally won, a costly and long drawn out 
2gal battle which was a milestone in the struggle to 
tee dissenting churches from the unfair burden of 
axation for the support of established orthodoxy. 
‘he importance of this historic case can hardly be 
veremphasized. 

Had our Universalist fathers given up ‘¢heir 
ght for democratic freedom when their first or 
econd adverse decisions were handed down, the 
thole history of civil liberty in this country would 
lave been very different. The growth of free 
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This Radio Case? 


churches and the development of their accompany- 
ing pioneer social and educational institutions 
would have been delayed many years. Indeed, the 
pattern of European church state relations and their 
concomitant social castes might well have de- 
veloped in this country. 

But Massachusetts Universalists had the strength 
of their convictions in 1780. At great personal cost 
they fought on in the now famous Gloucester case 
until they got a clear ruling relieving themselves 
(and other dissenting churches) of the oppressive 
burden of taxation. 

Is it important in 1950 that religious minorities 
have equally well-defined legal rights of expression 
through contemporary instruments of communica- 
tion? The answer is self-evident to every honest 
and thoughtful American. Yes! it is of primary 
importance. 

Do religious minorities have such rights in this 
year 1950? Certainly not over the radio. 

As matters now stand, if we give up our fight for 
freedom of the air and let the District Court deci- 
sion stand unchallenged, then not only Universa- 
lists but also Unitarians, Jews, Quakers, and all 
other religious minorities have no essential broad- 
casting rights or protections under law. All who 
do not subscribe to established orthodoxy in religious 
interpretation are merely tolerated by the radio 
chains. The broadcasting contracts of liberal re- 
ligionists may be broken at any time anywhere by 
any local station manager who chooses to interpret 
a liberal religious broadcast as “against the public 
interest.” 

Is it then important that we appeal this case to 
the Supreme Court? So important it is that it is 
not too much to say that if Universalists give up 
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this fight for their legitimate freedom of the air, 
they do not deserve the freedom won for them by 
their courageous forefathers. What is more serious 
to contemplate, if we give up the fight now we will 
not long enjoy the.freedom we now have. 
Democratic freedom is a seamless garment. One 
rent jeopardizes the entire fabric. If we allow our 
reasonable religious freedom to be restricted today, 
before many tomorrows we will wake up to find our 
civic freedoms restricted. As long as one little 
minority religious group is denied reasonable free- 
dom of the air all minority groups stand in danger. 
Universalists everywhere have a moral mandate 
to urge Massachusetts Universalists to continue the 
fight for radio freedom, and an imperative duty to 
give active financial support to this costly battle. 
Our legal counsel, the distinguished attorney 
Mayo Shattuck who is not himself a Universalist, 
is so committed to this struggle that he has already 
contributed valuable legal services and stands ready 
to continue to give his talents. 
Universalists, the issue is clear. Religious free- 
dom is once more at stake. Do you accept defeat? 
Or will you stand and fight as once your spiritual 


forefathers did? 


NEW YORK UNIVERSALISM 


CoG the notice of the forthcoming One 
hundred Twenty-fifth Annual Session of New 
York State Universalists sent us back to the Me- 
moirs of Nathaniel Stacy (Father Stacy) of early 
New York Universalist missionary fame. “It was 
on the sixth day of June, 1805, that I delivered my 
first message in western New York as it was then 
denominated,” says Father Stacy. He delivered 
many more and brought hundreds of people to the 
gospel of man’s universal brotherhood under a God 
of universal love and justice. 

Here, as elsewhere, the work of Universalism was 
difficult from the beginning. The Stacy memoirs 
bring this fact into sharp focus. “For two or three 
discourses in any place the congregations would be 
quite numerous. But then their fears would begin 
to be excited, the prejudices of their religious edu- 
cation would operate, the alarm would be sounded 
by the clergy, and the congregation would suddenly 
drop to not more than half a dozen, and sometimes 
entirely dwindle out. But in most instances some 
would get such a hold of the truth as to continue 
faithful, ‘through good and evil report’; and then 
by an untiring perseverance, the Cause would grad- 
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“The children are so noisy! 


ually but permanently grow.” 

The present well-organized state-wide New York 
Universalist Fellowship is the permanent fruit of 
that “untiring perseverance”. The timid, the fear- 
ful, and the prejudiced fall away as they always 
have. The faithful, courageous souls devoted to 
Universalism in the disturbed areas of race and 
cast and creed carry on. 

This is so in New York in 1950 as it was in 1805. 
We salute all stout-hearted New York Universalists — 
as they begin the second quarter of their second 
century of organized churchmanship in this gen- 
eration of fearful reaction. 


TO AN ARISTOCRATIC LADY 


Really, this used to be 
A very quiet neighborhood, 
Beside a quiet sea’. 


Lady, lady 
Better pray 
For Grace of God 
To make you gay. 


Our neighbors’ children are celebrating life! 

This is a holy thing which they do. 

Let no man utter the heresy of the “Nay”. 
Joyously they beat upon the old tin can. 

They know the Lord Gad made the singing metal 
For better deed than to house dead tubers 

Fried to crisp for man’s dull palate. 

Bang! for the birds, 

Bang! Bang! for the flowers. 

Bang! Bang!! Bang!!! for the sunny hours. 


Young arms lift broken branches, rejected of men, — 

And the age of miracle returns to earth, 

For these are bright banners borne in happy 
triumph. 

Voices antiphonal and choral, and lilting laughter, — 

Shame the prudent murmur of the drawing room. © 

Bang! for bread, 

Bang! Bang! for j joy, 

Bang! Bang!! Bang!!! 
Ahoy! 

Our neighbors’ children are celebrating life! 

Let no man utter the heresy of the “Nay”. 


for the ice cream man, | 


E. H.L. 
THE CHRISTIAN LEAD) AR 


ew Britain Educates Her Workers 


Jeffrey W. Campbell 


The story I am going to tell has to do with one of the truly great 


adventures in democracy taking place in our time. 


On the one 


hand, it is the story of an uneasy conscience in a great society 
which knows that a large section of its members has been denied, 
by circumstances, their full birthright of free and creative knowl- 


edge. 


On the other hand, it is the story of a grim and determined 


struggle (with remarkably little bitterness) of men and women to 
win back from that society the place to which their labors have 
entitled them. For ten years, I have been a small part in that 
struggle and it is important that America should know something 
of what is taking place in this fascinating human achievement. 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW has said that 

“Britain and the United States are two great 
democracies divided by reason of speaking the 
same language!’ In few instances is this more 
strikingly illustrated than by the respective use of 
the term,‘‘ workers”. In America we have no 
“workers”, we have only people who work. What- 
ever our job at the moment, it is part of our idea of 
ife that we must push constantly for a better 
place, and on to an even better after that. But 
America has no feudal background. 

For centuries, Britain and all Western Europe 
was held together by a feudal pattern of society 
which maintained that men were born into classes, 
tach of which had its place, its privileges and its 
tesponsibilities. The good society of that period 
ield that the well-being of all depended upon each 
<eeping to his own place. World shaking events 
n the past two centuries have altered that pattern 
to a considerable extent, but no American who has 
iot lived here, can grasp the extent to which the 
pattern affects the attitudes of all groups over here. 

The vast majority of workers in Britain will 
lescribe themselves as “working class blokes” and 
the phrase will carry with it a whole set of attitudes, 
multural patterns, and ways of living peculiarly 
heir own. Out of this common solidarity have 
tome the great trade union movement, the Co- 
yperative Societies, the Working Men’s Club 
‘stitute, the Labor Party, and the Workers’ 
iducational Association. It is with the last that I 
vish to deal. 

_ Just before the turn of the last century, a group 
if young Oxford students suffered the pangs of a 
ocial conscience. They were housed luxuriously, 
ittended by servants, and surrounded by the 
cumulated culture of more than a thousand years. 
t journeys into the industrial areas of Victorian 
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England showed them the filth, the squalor, the 
human privation of the Potteries—the Longtons 
and Fentons celebrated in Edwin Arnold’s Five 
Towns. They saw the effects of hopeless over- 
crowding, of long hours of meaningless labor, the 
chains of toot-blackened brick hovels, housing four 
and five persons to a room. 

Worse even than the poverty which they saw 
about them, was the poverty of spirit, the lack of 
any outlet of understanding or knowledge which 
could give these people an opportunity to use the 
minds with which they had been endowed. They 
realized that the economics of the situation was 
too big for them; the dealing with that must be 
léft to another day. That which they could do was 
to try to give back to these people some of the 
educational outlets which they had been privileged 
to know. 

They used their leisure time making visits to 
the area and searching for individuals who would 
be willing to try. One by one they brought these 
together and set up a regular study class in which 
they taught history, economics, and literature. 
They met in unheated school rooms, in chapels, in 
private homes. They loaned university books to 
these grown students who came to the classes 
straight from endless hours in the coal pit, the 
factory or the pot bank. Out of these combined 
efforts came the Workers’ Educational Association. 
Their numbers included such men as the late Dr. 
William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury and. 
Dr. R. H. Tawney, outstanding historian of the 
London School of Economics. 

I have known and worked with some of those 
pioneer students, now in their seventies. I have 
seen their old faces light up as they recalled argu- 
ments with their tutors and with each other in 
these first classes. To many, the only way they 
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had known of proving a point was their willingness 
to fight over’ it when the job finished at night. 
Here they were learning to fight with their reason, 
to use references; Statistics. Here was something 
new about which to think during the scanty meal 
breaks and in the public houses. They thought 
nothing of walking twelve to fifteen miles a night to 
attend a class. 

One of them, Elijah Sambrook, I will never 
forget. His death in a violent accident a year ago 
saddened the whole of the Potteries area. Despite 
an almost complete blindness which had beset him 
in young manhood, he attended these classes. He 
read with great difficulty, but he remembered what 
he had read. How often I have seen him rising 
slowly to make his point in a class discussion, 
leaning on the whitened cane with which he tapped 
his way about the streets, and basing his argument 
on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. How easily 
he might have stepped out of the Old Testament. 

Fred Ellis is nearly seventy-eight, but in the 
four years in which I tutored a class in his little 
mining village of Mow Cop, the sessions which he 
failed to chair could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. His home was more than a mile up a 
barren windswept hill. 

This movement has grown beyond the wildest 
dreams of its originators. The W.E.A., as it is 
known throughout working class circles over here, 
is a nation wide organization. To make allowances 
for the problems peculiar to the different sections 
of the country and to develop the spirit of local 
responsibility, its work is divided into regions or 
areas. Each has its own district office, secretary 
and staff of paid organizers. These, however, would 
be helpless without the hundreds of men and women 
who have found a great new excitement in living 
through democratic education. It is these non- 
professionals who are in and of the working class 
that carry on the task of stimulating more and 
more people into the movement. 

At this point the Universities come in. Because 
of the early connection between its own students 
and the W.E.A., Oxford University has created a 
- Delegacy’ of Extramural Studies which provides a 
staff of full time resident tutors. These men and 
women are fully qualified university graduates 
equipped on lines identical with tutors of students 
registered in the university. They are directed to 
go out into the industrial areas and put their ser- 
vices at the disposal of the W.E.A. classes organized 
in the district. 
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Cambridge, London, Glasgow and other British 


Universities have set up similar agencies and today 
the field of extramural education is a well recog: 
nized calling. The work makes very special de 
mands upon the resident tutor. Unlike his counter 
part in the college classroom, he can make no 
demands upon his students backed up by ‘the 
authority of final examination or compulsory 
attendance. If people are present, keen and pre 
pared, it is because they have made great sacrifice 
of precious free time and done it of their own 
free wills. 

If the tutor is genuinely to teach instead of 
lecture, he must smash his way through centuries 
of class distinctions. This will not mean much 
to American readers, but its very depth and subtlety 
makes the evil all the more difficult of approach 
Briefly, he must be able to say to a British work 
ingman, “Hang my degrees and qualifications 
when I am wrong you must be able to say so, with 
quiet conviction. The coal you dig has kept me 
warm while I read the ‘blasted’ volumes and in 
trying to give their contents back to you, I am 
only making my contribution to the common 
kitty”. Not only must he be able to say this. Hi 
must know its truth in his deepest self. 

My work once took me to a little farming village 
outside Cambridge to open a class. A small group 
of local farmers, shopkeepers and tradesmen had 
rented the spare room of the public house for theif 
class. Its door opened on the bar. In introducing 
the method which the course would follow, I said. 
“Above all we must remember that this class is 
primarily a fellowship and by all the Gods don’t 
call me ‘Sir’. ’’ I must unconsciously have almost 
shouted the last phrase for it was heard out in the 
bar. At the next session half a dozen farm laborers, 
one of the most exploited bodies in all Britain, 
attended the class. I learned later that they hae 
come solely to discover what kind of university, 
man could have said that. They remained to de 
excellent work. i) 

The problem of language presents very consid 
erable difficulties in this field. Every section of 
Britain has its distinct dialect and mannerisms of 
speech. Among large sections of the working 
population, whole sentences will be almost unin 
telligible to the unpracticed ear. In the past, work 
ing people in this country have been made very 
self-conscious about their way of talking, and beer 
trained to look up to the man who could use stand 
ard English (from which, by the way, most of thi 
vigor and imagination has been successfully purged 

The tutor will have the job of convincing studer 
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hat, “What you have to say is so important that 
| don’t give two hoots how you say it. Get it off 
your chest, Man, I'll be responsible for getting your 
neaning.” There comes the rub; once you have 
aid that, the confidence which it will have taken 
1 year to build up may be broken by a single slip. 
| once held forth to a workingmen’s club full of 
miners on “The Philosophy of Democracy.” At 
he close, one of them drew himself up for the first 
ime in that class and asked shyly “How about that 
yne hundred pounds of lard?” 

I lit a cigarette to stall for time. If I let him 

jown, it might be the last time he would enter 
nto public discussion. Then in a flash a newspaper 
ieadline of the day came to mind. Even under the 
sressures of British food rationing, the Ministry of 
food had just allocated one hundred pounds of 
ard for the cake at Princess Elizabeth’s wedding. 
is question was completely in line with the sub- 
ect. That is the kind of problem which can arise. 
Finally, the tutor must be able to live with the 
deople among whom he is to work. In this respect 
tis task is not too unlike that of the pastor. The 
greater the number of their pleasures he can enjoy, 
the more fully he can enter into their lives. But 
that enjoyment must be honest. No group in the 
world will be quicker to spot a pose or an affecta- 
tion than the British working class. 
- One of his greatest difficulties will be the problem 
of keeping abreast of his studies in an atmosphere 
which seems diabolically designed to make their 
dursuit most difficult. He will be miles away from 
the great university libraries to which his intra- 
nural colleagues can have daily access. Places 
of quiet and comfortable privacy are rare in indus- 
rial areas, noted for their overcrowding. Local 
ibraries and reading rooms are woefully inadequate 
ind behind the times. Yet the standards of these 
working people are far fiercer than those of univer- 
ity deans. The demand which they make to 
hemselves is that a man must be good at his job. 
No one who has ever addressed a company of 
3ritish miners and confronted the terrible sim- 
ilicity with which they will ask, ““Do you know what 
rou say?” will deny the weight of responsibility 
pon the tutor who cannot look them back as he 
nakes his answer. 

What have I been doing these past ten years? 
{part from two years post graduate study at 
british universities, I have been trying to live up to 
he subject upon which I have here been writing. 
ly relations to the educational project I have 
een describing include education among the 
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British Forces, four years as a W.E.A. tutor work- 
ing out of Cambridge University and four years as 
a resident staff tutor for Oxford University in the 
industrial Midlands of England. 

Let me close with a picture of the work in the 
Potteries. Hanley, Stoke, Tunstall, Burslem and 
Longton send out into the world some of the lov- 
liest of its pottery; they are the home of the Wedge- 
wood, the Dalton, the Ainsley. Yet these five 
towns comprise one of the ugliest areas in the entire 
country. They are so ugly that I find them fas- 
cinating. From the bus top as you enter Hanley at 
dusk, you can ‘see the angry glow of steel blast 
furnaces lighting up the whole sky, and silhouetting 
the forest of ‘pot banks’, (the giant ovens in which 
the clay is baked) which stand like clusters of huge 
coca-cola bottles. 

Round about them are the vast man-made 
mountains; the slag heaps flung up in ranges by 
the colleries. For underneath this teaming area, 
the earth is honeycombed with miles of tunnels 
leading to some of the richest coal seams in the 
world. Out of the pit shaft, out of the pot banks 
at evening, come the people among whom I have 
spent some of the best years of my life. The faces 
of some will be soot black from the coal, those of 
others chalk white from the dust of the clay. The 
work clothes of all will be dirty, and as they mount 
the double-decker buses, they will seek seats with 
fellow workers to avoid offending those whose work 
is not dirty, or those who do not work at all. 

Come with me to a Sunday morning class in the 
Working Men’s Clubhouse in Halmerend. In this 
small village of miners’ families which lies up in the 
hills five miles outside the ‘Pots’, the clubhouse is 
the social center. Around the sides of its single 
large room some forty to fifty working men will be 
seated at eleven o'clock. Their chairman, sixty- 
seven year old Jimmy Jervis, who started the first 
educational class in the club thirty years ago, will 
call for order and introduce the subject. After 
three years-with them I, as speaker, need no intro- 
duction. Pacing up and down the floor in front of 
them, it will be my job to present the “Problem of 
America’s Foreign Policy,” or “The Poetry of 
Vachel Lindsey”. 

The quiet intensity with which these people can 
listen is a joy to watch. They work with their 
hands; their words are few, but their understanding 
is quick to function once you have given them the 
material in language which they can understand. 
Their very presence is a terrific compliment for 
this is ¢heir time out of the week. 
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Presentation ended, a few of the braver will be 
on their feet, asking explanations of the speaker’s 
points, venturing opinions, quoting from the 
reading some will have done on the subject. At 
twelve noon, sharp, the chairman acknowledges 
- the lecture and the window at the hatch on the 
rear wall flies up. Within a matter of minutes, the 
class and other members who have straggled in 
will be clustered around that window as Alf, the 
steward, hands out the huge pint pots of nut 
brown ale and stout. 

Within the range of his recognized responsibilities, 
the tutor is free to catch the next bus back to town. 
Free, yes, but one who did so would miss the very 
part of the work in which he has his finest oppor- 
tunity. For in the informality of his Sunday 
morning pint, the British workman can open his 
sind and dwell on those things which the rigors of 
his job deny him on most occasions. All the interest 
in the lecture, held back by shyness, comes tumbl- 
ing out and the tutor who can grab his pint and 
muck in with the bunch will know a completeness 
to his work that otherwise simply does not come. 
Once in four years, I have left a Sunday club class 
at twelve. It was an occasion wherein I was to 
conduct a wedding five miles away in fifteen 
minutes. 

Five to six evenings per week during the autumn 
and winter, I have tutored similar classes. In 
summertime, schools are organized by most of the 
universities in which W.E.A. tutors and the ablest 
of their students can spend a week of concentrated 
study in the college buildings. Here, many trade 
unions finance the attendance of their members, and 
grants by the Government Ministry of Education 
offset the expenses of men and women who wish to 
learn. The Co-operative Societies and Women’s 
Guilds play a large part in these affairs. 

I must not fail to mention the product by which 
Oxford University, the Stoke on Trent Local Educa- 
tional Authority and the W.E A. have secured a 
twenty year lease on the old Wedgewood mansion 
and converted it and its lovely grounds into a 
residential college at which some thirty of these 
industrial students can spend winter week ends 
with. tutors and books for intensive work. 

All these things I have been doing with some 
-dozen to fifteen colleagues on the University staff. 
My subjects have ranged through history, litera- 
ture and philosophy. Our students in the vast 
majority of cases have left, at fourteen years of age, 
a public schooling which has all but killed forever 
the faintest interest in knowledge for the joy of 
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knowing. This we have had to rekindle. It has 
been my experience to watch these men and women 
go forth from our company with a new strength and 
a new freedom. Sometimes I have been thanked 
for any part which I might have played. These 
thanks I have accepted humbly, knowing that 
never, by any dint of imagination, could I make 
them know the richness which their simplicity 
dignity, insight and kindness have given me. 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


An age is dying, a thousand years of history are 
ending, a world that seemed eternal to its children 
is swiftly crumbling away. Meanwhile, a new ag 
is emerging, not with a sudden brilliant sunburst 
but in blood and agony and tears. Human life has 
reached a world crisis: the total life of man through 
out the planet is within that larger life. Anyon 
who cannot grasp this truth will find himself with 
out the means to understand the situation whicl 
surrounds him, and therefore, as its encroachments 
grow, he will be powerless to form effective purposes. 
The thing that is happening in the world today & 
of such magnitude that only those minds which 
have been stretched enough to receive it will find 
it real. It is a simple truth, but like all simph 
truths, extremely large. Our present crisis wi 
brought about by swift transitions in the world 
which we live. That world is now a neighborhoo 
a machine age has reduced its effective dimensio: 
until it is nothing more. A neighborhood, hoy 
ever, must be run as a neighborhood; until i 
there will be havoc. In the case of the mo 
world, united in necessity but divided in purp 
this might mean disaster piled upon disaster u 
the human race was threatened with extinctior 
The brotherhood of man is no longer a beautif 
dream, held in perpetual suspense; it is a critic 
necessity without which there is no true or durabl 
deliverance. There is no salvation for any singl 
nation which is not salvation also for the worle 

—A. Powell Davies, American Des in: 

IN CHINA, British oil wasn’t, as alleged by sur 
fevered radio broadcasters as Walter Winchel 
going into Red Army tanks True, the B 
have now joined. the United States in puttir 
complete ban on sales of gasoline. But they'd 
served the ban on high-octane gas, and even be 
the United States shutdown, sales from all Angl 
United States firms were a mere 12 per cent of tho 
before the war—deemed just enough for the ba 
civilian purposes. 
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“R Sorry Performance” 


Dana E. Klotzle 


Universalists have a moral obligation to carry the suit against 
Station WLAW to the Supreme Court of the United States. For 
not until the words, ‘‘the public interest’’ are defined, will there 
be full religious freedom for Jews, liberal Christians, and ethically 
minded non-Chrisfians who cannot accept the theory of the phy- 
sical resurrection of Jesus. 


ENNETH L. PATTON, able minister of the 

Charles Street Universalist Meeting House, 
Boston, prepared a brilliant Easter sermon last year 
which was to have been given over radio station 
WLAW, a 50,000 ABC outlet at Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts. The sermon was to have been part of a 
series of twenty-six broadcasts contracted and paid 
for by the Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
at a cost of twenty-two hundred dollars. 

Several days prior to the date of the scheduled 
broadcast, Mr. Patton was asked to submit a copy 
of his manuscript. 
Patton’s previous broadcasts on the same station 
or those of Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, who preceded 
him, had the station management ever made such 
a request. 

It is apparent that the announced Easter topic, 
Is Fesus Risen? brought expressions of alarm and 
‘concern from orthodox sources in the general area. 
This alarm was clearly present in the initial refusal 
of the station management to allow the sermon to 
be given. It reached hysterical proportions in the 
hasty explanation of its refusal that “the sermon 
“created doubt of the resurrection which is celebrated 
Easter Sunday and the management considered it 
“not in the interest of public service and to be un- 
timely and in poor taste.” 

Mr. Patton’s dangerous and subversive answer 
‘to the rhetorical question, “Is Jesus Risen?” was 
summed up by the reliable Christian Science 
‘Monitor as follows: “He (Jesus) is risen if you are a 
‘maker of peace. He is if you love your enemies, if 
you forgive and labor to make things right between 
- and your brother. He is if you have conquered 
‘hatred in your hearts and replaced it with love.” 
‘The complete text of the sermon was considered so 
‘unorthodox that Zions Herald, weekly Methodist 
organ, reprinted it in full and gave it editorial 


‘approval. 

eharcly after cancellation of the broadcast, the 
niversalists of Massachusetts initiated suit against 
LAW in First District Court charging that the 
stitutional right of freedom of expression had 


Never before, either in Mr. | 


been violated and that the original contract had 
been broken. 

Attorneys for the station filed a motion to dis- 
miss the complaint on grounds that federal juris-— 
diction was lacking as well as failure to state the 
cause of federal action. It was argued that under 


‘the Federal Communications Act of 1934, the choice 


of programs and artists rests with the station as 
does the right to determine whether or not such 
programs of artists are in ‘‘the public interest.” 
It was further declared that “‘broadcast of this 
sermon that particular day would by reason of the 
religious views expressed, be shocking to the 
general public sensibility. 

Mayo Adams Shattuck, attorney for the Univer-. 
salists, argued that there was cause for federal 
action of jurisdiction because a radio station in- 
volves what is commonly termed commerce. More- 
over, he stated, “‘the Universalist organization had 
not tried to force the station to enter a contract 
with them, but that the federally licensed station 
entered the contract of its own free will with a 
known religious denomination. ‘The Sermon,” 
contended Mr. Shattuck, “‘contains no scandal and 
is a statesman-like document, proper in content 
and lacking in any objectionable factor such as 
obscenity or profanity. Moreover, the public in- 
terest in the field of religious expression has been 
defined in this Republic and it is the best definition 
on earth.” 

Judge Francis J. W. Ford, who heard the case in 
the lower court, accepted jurisdiction, but held that 
the first amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion guaranteeing freedom of speech “‘limits only 
the action of Congress or of agencies of the Federal 
Government and not private corporations such as 
the defendant here.” 

The court thus evaded passing judgment on the 
most vital issue of all; whether or not the sermon in 
question was in “the public interest.” 

Ford’s decision upheld the contention of the 
station that. it possesses the sole right to decide 
what is good and what is not good for the public to 
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hear on the air. The decision struck a body blow to 
the cause of religious freedom in America. It stated 
a new dectrine that private corporations, in this 
instance, a radio station, do not have to abide by 
the Bill of Rights. According to Ford, it is only 
Congress or federal agencies that must live up to 
the Constitution and that the federal courts are 
defenders of religious freedom only in those specific 
areas. 

The judge ignored completely the semi-public 
nature of a radio station which, under existing 
federal law, must be licensed and allocated a 
specific wave length by an agency of the federal 
government. In the Case of the Communications 
Act of 1934, Congress did pass a law which in 
practice has denied freedom of speech to Mr. 
Patton, an individual, and a group, the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention, for it left to the 
station the right to determine the meaning of the 
phrase, “‘in the public interest.” 

Though it is true that the ill-devised contract 
contained the provision that the script must be 
approved by the station, it is also true that censor- 
ship of the sermon clearly violated the intent of the 
Bill of Rights and, we would like to believe, the 
intent of Congress in its poorly defined Act of 1934. 
If it is true that a contracted agreement or an Act 
of Congress can supersede the Bill of Rights, then 
our vaunted freedom of speech is a hollow mockery. 
The failure of the Federal Court to protect the 
rights of the individual and the group under the 
Constitution is demoralizing to those who believed 
it to be the stalwart defender of civil liberties. 

Appeal from the decision handed down by Judge 
Ford was made June 14, 1950 in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Boston before Judge Calvert Magruder 
(Massachusetts), Peter Woodbury (New Hamp- 
shire) and Jerome N. Frank (New Jersey), the 
latter substituting for John Mahoney of Rhode 
Island. Judge Frank, a member of the New York 
Ethical Culture Society, was a welcome member of 
the bench. The superior character and integrity 
of the Appeal bench was obvious from the very 
beginning. 

On presenting the appeal, Mayo Shattuck said, 
“The central issue is nothing other than whether 
broadcast of the radio sermon, Is Fesus Risen? 
is or is not in the public interest. We are dealing 
with a case of just expression and believe that a 
decision on the merits is badly needed. We ask the 
question, ‘How far may radio stations undertake 
censorship of religious dissertations under rights 
received in a broadcasting contract?’ We think 
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that a radio station cannot hold itself out as the 
final arbiter of public taste in matters of religion. 
We think that it would not be in the public interest 
to allow that concept. We think that if it could 
hold itself out as the final arbiter of this kind of — 
question, our historic policy of freedom of speech 
and liberty of religion would be seriously aborted 
or injured.” | 
At one point, Judge Frank interrupted to ask if 
the sermon’s views were not similar to those of 
Thomas Jefferson and if Jefferson would have been 
barred from broadcasting. When the answer to 
this question was given as “Yes”, Chief Judge 
Magruder asked if the station would allow the 
religious views of Jews, atheists, and non-Christians _ 
to be broadcast. | 
Oddly enough, the station’s decision to ban the 
sermon was based upon advice of legal counsel. 
James L. Fly, formerly chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission and a_ supposedly 
stalwart member of the Board of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. Mr. Shattuck read a letter 
to the court sent to him by Mr. Fly in which he 
accepted full responsibility for advising the sup- 
pression of the sermon. | 
Mr Fly made the unsubstantial and reckless 
charge that the sermon, “‘was designed to challenge” 
the resurrection on the day the world was observing 
the event.” Judge Frank, through a series of lead- 
ing questions, ascertained that the position of 
Universalists on the doctrine of resurrection had 
been public knowledge for one hundred and fifty 
years. Mr. Fly, who appeared uncertain and con 
fused, as well he might be, stammered out that the 
station would be glad to broadcast the sermon at 
some other time than Easter Sunday. This brought 
a retort from Judge Frank to the point that it 
would seem quite logical for a denomination te 
present its own particular interpretation of Easter 
Sunday on that day. 
Despite the sympathetic nature of the Court and 
its written approval of the sermon, it held to the 
letter of the law by upholding the lower Court’s 
decision. In substance, the opinion written by 
Magruder and concurred in by the full bench said, 
“However much we may feel that the defendant's 
refusal to allow the broadcasting of the temperate, 
sincere, and dignified sermon in question, was in- 
deed a sorry performance, nevertheless, we think th 
district judge was not unreasonable in concludi 
that it was more appropriate to leave to the sta 
courts the adjudication of whatever rights th 
plaintiff might have for breach of contract.” 
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The decision itself was a moral victory in that the 
full bench expressed personal approval of the ser- 
mon and condemned the refusal of the station to 
allow the broadcast as a sorry performance. 
Though by its own words, the Court obviously 
considered the sermon to be in the public interest, 
it lacked the conviction to say so in legal terms. 
It refused to rule on the issue of “public interest” 
and to define those weasel words in the Act of 1934 
by means of which it is possible for radio stations to 
violate what was once believed to be the highest 
legal authority in the land, the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 

By passing the buck to the state courts for ad- 
judication of the obvious breach of contract, I be- 
lieve the Appeal bench not only evaded its re- 
sponsibility, but it did so knowingly, stating its own 
qualms in the opinion thus, ‘We do not think that 
decision of a common law claim for breach of con- 
tract would necessarily turn indirectly upon a 
federal question as to what is in the public interest 
within the meaning of the Federal Communications 
Act. For all we know, the escape clause might be 


tead by a state court as meaning that the station 
reserves the right to reject any manuscript the 


broadcasting of which, in the honest opinion of the 
licensee, might be incompatible with the obliga- 
tions under the license.” 

In the opinion of this writer, Universalists have a 
moral obligation to carry the case to the Supreme 
Court of the land, for not until the words “‘in the 
public interest’? are defined democratically, will 
there be full religious freedom for millions of Jews, 
Christians and others who do not accept the theory 
of the physical resurrection of Jesus. 

John Murray and Winthrop Sargeant waged a 
successful battle for religious freedom more than a 
century and a half ago. It is given to modern 
Universalists to wage a new battle for religious and 
intellectual freedom in an age grown afraid of its 
own shadow. If we wage the battle for intellectual 
and religious freedom enthusiastically and wisely, 
we will not only justify our continued existence, 
but we will win new friends and exercise an in- 
fluence as yet unexerted by our movement. It is 
clearly the mission of free religion in this hour not 
only to win concern for the well-being of all persons, 
but also to keep open the creative human channels 
of free inquiry, free thought and free expression. 


Classes under the i Midwest Universalist Institute, 1950 
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Tell the World About Your Church 


Bernard. K. Johnpoll 


To get favorable publicity for a church, it is necessary to bear two 
things in mind. First, news is a commodity that newspapers sell. 
They are glad to get it and use it. Second, a church is news if its 
activities are known to the newspaper editor in charge of church 


affairs. 


pee BEAL CHURCHES, except in a few scat- 
tered instances, have been extremely lax in 
their news coverage and publicity. 

Let me cite an example. Recently, I was asked 
to handle a Saturday church page of a newspaper. 
In making it up, I put together fairly important 
stories about the Catholics, a Lutheran group, an 
orthodox Jewish synagogue, an eastern Catholic 
church and a Presbyterian conference. Yet, in the 
same week, the local Unitarian church had dis- 
cussed the proposed merger with the Universalist 
church. There was no story on it. 

Why? Certainly I, who was sympathetic to the 
liberal churches, would have found space for the 
story. It was news. It would have offered the 
church a good chance to explain its philosophy, but 
there was no notice, release, or bit of information 
from the Unitarians about the meeting. 

The minister had not taken the trouble to let the 
local papers know about the meeting in which so 
important an issue was being discussed. A simple 
telephone call to the city editor would have meant a 
story in the paper. 

It would have been a simple matter to get the 
two church names and ideologies before the public, 
but the job was muffed. 

In almost every city that I have ever worked, 
the Unitarians and Universalists have not gotten 
a fair share of the news coverage. To a very great 
extent, this was the fault of the minister or the 
church board. 

In some cases, it is true, the blame lies with the 
editors and reporters to a greater extent than it 
does with the ministers. 
case where an editor would not print a story be- 
cause the Universalists were involved. This editor, 
a devout Catholic, had the mistaken idea that all 
liberal Christians were communists and therefore 
treated them as such. 

In such a case, it may be necessary to go‘over the 
head of the editor and explain the facts to the 
publisher. In most cases, a publisher will be afraid 
of fighting a church and will order an about-face 
by his editor. But this is not the only way of 
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I know of at least one, 


by the word—they are always glad to get a nev 


reaching the editor and showing him the error of 
his ways. The Congregationalist or Reformed 
Jewish minister is generally well-respected and can 
win a favorable audience with an editor or publisher. 

They must be brought to understand that what 
religious liberals do is news and to boycott that 
news is dishonest. 

The situation is, of course, far more difficult 
where a newspaper monopoly exists. For when 
there is a competitive newspaper situation, one of 
the papers can be counted on to carry the news. 
But even in monopoly areas, editors must sell news, 
and churches are news. 

A minister should remember that what happens 
in his church is vital news. The church member- 
ship itself is part of the reading public and it likes 
to know that what it does, or what its minister does, 
is considered sufficiently important to warrant news 
space. An editor knows this. It is important to 
remember that what a vital part of a community 
does is of interest to others in that community and 
the church must be a vital part of a community if 
it is to survive and flourish. 

Never underestimate the news value of any- 
thing a church does. A church supper may be 
worth nothing in New York or an inch in Erie, 
but it is probably page one in St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. It is worth letting the church editor 
know about the affair, even in New York. } 


It may not always be that every news release 
gets into the paper. But that does not mean no 
news will get into print. 3 
News releases are an important source of 
editor’s news. He wants these releases, because 
they give him his sole commodity, ready for use 
and free of charge. 
The rural parish, of course, faces a different 
problem. It has to get its news out to local corre- 
spondents of area dailies or weeklies. These 
correspondents are, as a whole, part-time and 
to mediocre newsmen. But they, too, want news 
and your church is news to such a correspondent. ~ 
Since correspondents are paid on a space basis 
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item, which means more linage and therefore more 


pay. ‘ 4 
_ But even here there is the problem of bias. In 


one small daily—in an area with a thirty-five per 
cent Jewish population—a correspondent had a 
strong anti-Jewish bias. She completely ignored 
the large Jewish population. The local rabbi—a 
liberal—went to the publisher and explained the 
situation. Despite the editor’s own personal bias, 
he knew enough about his own area to replace the 
correspondent with one who would send him all 
the news. He had to sell papers, and Jews as well 
as Christians, read. 

Where bias does exist, a minister can send the 
news directly to the paper’s home office. Seeing 
himself without remuneration for a local item, a 
correspondent will quickly learn to co-operate. 

All it takes to get into a county or area paper is 
finding out the name of the local correspondent and 
giving him news about the church. 

Where no correspondent exists for a local area, 
the minister might take on the job himself. It is 
true the work may be hard, and time at a premium, 
but the reward in publicity for the church would be 
worth it. And, ministerial salaries being what 
they are, the ten to one hundred dollars a month 
that can be earned from such work can come in 
handy. 

In the case of area conferences, the coverage 
must, of course, be altered considerably. Here 

ress services such as Associated Press and United 
Ba: can be brought into play. And here news is 
generally important. 

But even these conferences have been either 
poorly covered, -or in most cases, completely 
ignored. This, too,.can be blamed on the ministers 
and lay leaders who apparently fail to appreciate 
the need for good news coverage. 

Regional meetings are important news to the 
news services and newspapers as well as to the 
church. It is important, for example,—and this is 
purely hypothetical—that the Ogdensburg, New 
York, Daily Journal print the name of a St. Law- 
rence University man who is elected to an office in 
the New York Universalist conference. Not for 
‘the Universalists in Canton alone, but also for the 
readers and the editor of the Ogdensburg Daily 
Journal. Remember, names make news. And AP 
will send the news to the paper, just because it is 
‘news. 

The same, incidentally, holds true for the national 
and international meetings of liberal church groups. 
_ If there is any doubt of the value of publicity, 
tember, 1950 


let me cite two instances: First, at the time of the 
ban on the broadcast of a Universalist sermon in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, I worked on a Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania paper. The story came over 
the wire services. The telegraph editor, a high 
Episcopalian, came over to the copy desk and 
showed it tome. Being in a heavily Catholic city, 
he had some doubts as to whether we would print 
the story. By a queer turn of the news editor’s 
mind, the story did appear. Newsmen, who are a 
remarkably cynical lot, were all interested in the 
story and all, Catholic, Protestant and Jew, were 
favorably inclined toward the minister. If the 
church had followed up this favorable response 
with more publicity, public opinion could have 
forced a court decision. 

Second, a young Unitarian minister in Wisconsin 
announced, in protest against racial prejudice and 
legal discrimination, that he no longer considered 
himself a white man. For novelty alone, this story 
got page one play in almost every daily newspaper. 
The day after the story appeared a Negro friend 
of mine, a reporter, told me he was joining the 
Unitarian church. Why? Because he was tired of 
going to a strictly Negro church and unwelcome in 
a white church. God, he pointed out, knew no 
color bars. He wanted fellowship in a church that 
did not discriminate. How did he learn of the 
Unitarian’s abhorrance of discrimination? By a 
simple news story. 

Liberal churches don’t need a National Catholic 
Welfare Conference News Service or a high priced 
publicity organization, but each minister should 
see to it that the church’s news gets into print in 
his own city. 


I AM YOUR CHURCH: Make of me what 
you will. I shall reflect you as clearly as a mirror. 
If outwardly my appearance is pleasing and in- 
viting, it is because you made me so. If within, my 
spiritual atmosphere is kindly, yet earnest, reverent 
yet friendly, worshipful yet sincere, sympathetic 
yet strong, divine yet humanly expressed, it is but 
a manifestation of the spirit of those who constitute 
my membership. But if by any chance you should 
find me a bit dull or cold, I beg of you, do not con- 
demn me, for I show forth only the kind of life I 
receive from you. Of this you may always be 
assured: I will respond instantly to your every wish 
practically expressed for I am the reflected image 
of your soul. Make of me what you will—I am 
your church. 

—Percy Haywarp 
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A Dutch Liberal to His Countrymen 


EB. Frater-Smid 


The Rev. E. Frater-Smid evaluates Universalism for his people in 


Amsterdam. 


“pee nineteenth of June 1949 was a very remark- 
able day for you as well as for me. It was on 
that day, a Sunday, that I spoke to you about the 
open highroad of life as the only road along which 
mankind can be lead to the Promised Land of their 
idealism. I then spoke to you about Abraham who 
had gone along this highroad, who had left the old 
familiar town of Ur, that must undoubtedly have 
been dear to him, in order to do the daring deed of 
going out into the world and starting a new life 
elsewhere. 

Without comparing myself with Abraham, I shall 
certainly guard against such a presumption, I then 
suddenly drew a parallel with myself and I have 
revealed to you that I, too, was of the opinion that 
I ought to obey a summons that had come to me in 
the form of a double invitation that had reached me 
from a distance of over three thousand miles, from 
far Boston where The Universalist Church of 
America, through its superintendant, Dr. Robert 
Cummins and the Divinity School of Harvard 
University through Prof. Fagginer Auer, had in- 
vited me to come and study there for a term of nine 
months. I eagerly accepted this invitation after the 
Board had authorized me to do so. I hardly knew 
what the Universalist Church was and I did not 
know Prof. Fagginer Auer at all. However, I was 
soon to make his acquaintance because on that 
morning he was in our midst without my knowing 
it. Afterwards he was waiting in the Board room to 
meet me and in that Board room, the matter was 
definitely arranged and reciprocally confirmed. 

And in this way the nineteenth of June became 
the day on which a risky enterprise was started. 
After all, it was based on an interview of only a few 
hours, be it that in those few hours a perspective 
had loomed up that was certainly not second to 
Abraham’s Promised Land. But what did I know 
of America? Nothing, absolutely nothing. I had 
neither relatives nor friends there and Dr. Presser’s 
book on America had not yet been published. The 
plan, therefore, was not without some risk. But 
then, man’s whole life is a risky thing and we cer- 
tainly do not live it when closeted in some inner 
room, but it is lived on the open highroad.. And 
along the open highroad, open to things new, to 
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things that had so far been unknown to me, it had 
come to me and now I felt pushed on by an un- 
reasoned confidence. On the nineteenth of June of 
last year I had said A and B, C and the whole 
alphabet were now bound to follow. And indeed, 
they did follow. On this eleventh day of June, 1950, 
almost a year after the date that has been of such 
importance to me, I am standing before you once 
more, to all appearance exactly as I was when I left 
you last year. And so, unlike Abraham, I did not 
stay in the Promised Land, although it was over- 
flowing with milk and honey. Not that I felt dis- 
appointed. There is no question of disappointment. 
I left America because for me the true Promised 
Land is always Holland. 

Must it then be concluded that nothing happened 
in these eight months and a half? No, because a | 
great many things happened. So many that intern- 
ally I am not quite the same man that left you. I 
have become a man of wider. views, of freer mental — 
attitude and—please don’t startle—I have also be- 
come more liberal. How could it be otherwise when 
one has lived for eight months in a country that is 
wide as no other, among a people who enjoy liberty 
in a measure unequalled elsewhere and among 
friends who are innately liberal in a measure un- 
known anywhere else. . 

Honestly speaking, I had also expected this, at 
least, I had hoped so and this hope was for me the 
justification of my trip. The fact is that I hoped to 
find in America fortification for my views on life and _ 
the world; views which I considered and still con-_ 
sider to be those views on life and the world that are 
held by the Vrije Gemeente. And this is why 
hoped to be able to work, not only for my own 
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benefit, but especially for the benefit of the Vrije 
Gemeente, and to instill new vitality into our prin- 
ciples by, so to speak, applying a spiritual blood 
transfusion. It has appeared that this hope was 
justified and even more than justified. I have ac- 
quired such a wealth of thoughts, impressions and 
experiences that I cannot possibly communicate 
them to you in one hour, nor in a few hours and 
even not in a few months. 

If I would sum up all those impressions and ex- 
periences in one brief phrase, I should say that I 
have learned that life can also be lived in another 
way, in a wider and freer way, with a lighter and 


- sunnier mental attitude than we are accustomed to 


do in Holland. And we should not at this point con- 


demn this attitude by saying that this is shallow- 


ness, because that would be mere words. Indeed, 
there is a good deal of shallowness, but it is not pre- 
dominating, because how could a nation that is 
shallow accomplish the things that the American 
people are able to accomplish? 

I would not even lay stress here on this light- 
heartedness and radiance, but more on the attend- 
ing freedom and openness. In the United States, 
people stand free in life, free from their surround- 
ings, free from the ties of their work or position, free 
also from tradition and the past, so that they may, 
in the present, work for their future with an open 
eye for the possibilities of life and never bend under 
its difficulties. We, here in Holland, are still living 
too much within the narrow encompassments of our 
conviction, our work, our politics and our family 
ties. In other words, in America on the open 
toad of life where difficulties become possibilities, 


‘disappointment, expectation and hope, confidence, 


I have found that spirit of true liberalism that is still 


_ sadly lacking in Holland. 


in a material sense rules almost the whole world 
_ and exports its goods and money to most countries, 


I emphatically say that it is st7// lacking, because 
I feel confident that in the course of time, this spirit 
‘of liberalism will become more active, also in Hol- 
land, although her climate may seem to forbid such 
development. But then, America, a country which 


at least to most European countries, at the same 
time exports, presumably unconsciously and in- 
yoluntarily, its ideology and its views on life and 
the world. The result will be that willingly or un- 
willingly we shali, more than before, have to get 
ready for our assimilation with American thought 
and view on life, winnowing them critically by the 
‘aid of our old tried European notion of culture. 
‘It was for this reason that at Harvard University I 
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attended the lectures on American life. It was at 
these lectures that I gained insight and under- 
standing. This was the theoretical side. True, but 
the practical side of it was shown to me while I lived 
in the homes of American families and with Amer- 
ican students. This has lasted eight months during 
which time I have met only sympathy and apprecia- 
tion and at least benevolent understanding of the 
principles of the Vrije Gemeente, a thing rare 
enough in Holland. To what is this due? It is due 
to the fact that in the Netherlands and in general in 
Europe, things got clogged and we became afraid to 
let liberty have its course. This is another result of 
our venerable tradition and history; it is not only 
fruit that we reap here, we do reap fruit, but there 
is some bad fruit. 

I do not know whether you ever had fruit trees. 
It does not seem likely in the town of Amsterdam. 
But you will surely know by hearsay that fruit trees 
are somewhat of a bother, in spite of the good fruit 
they may produce. They are a bother, if it were 
only for the fact that they demand constant atten- 
tion and may produce bad fruit at that. The same 
applies to Europe’s tradition; it is undoubtedly a 
venerable one, but we are paying too much atten- 
tion to it and notwithstanding our attention, or 
maybe, just because of it, it produces many, a great 
many bad fruit. And this is why we do not easily 
gain that independence of mind needed for the 
acceptance of the possibilities offered by what is 
new. 

In America, this is different. The history of the 
American people is scarcely three centuries old and 
the shackles of a compelling tradition are unknown 
there. That is why people in America do not look 
back on. the past, but look forward to the future and 
this future must be built up of all the possibilities 
that are found in the practical life of the present 
day. Hence the open-mindedness that does us so 
much good and this unprejudiced readiness to 
listen, hence their profound understanding; all these 
qualities are born from that practical idealism that 
is typical of the American citizen and which he took 
over from those first so-called Pilgrims who, in 1620, 
crossed the ocean from Holland in the famous 
Mayflower in order to start a new life in the Prom- 
ised Land. It is the practical idealism that we 
retrace also in these pioneers who crossed the 
boundless plains of Kansas and the dead, forbidding 
plateau of the Rocky Mountains, intent on breaking 
open the unknown West and building homes there; 
in the engineers also who wrenched from the desert 
the flourishing paradise of California, in those who 
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found a way to save the soil of the Tennessee-Valley 
from destruction, and also in General Marshall who 
driven, not by American self-interest but by prac- 
tical idealism, projected his famous plan. 

This mental attitude towards practical idealism 
is typical of the whole American nation and when a 
man has been in contact with it for almost a year, 
he feels its influence much like that of a refreshing 
bath. This mental attitude does not honor tradi- 
tion just because it is venerable, does not honor 
doctrine just because it is holy, does not serve the 
ideal just because it is exalted, but it asks openly 
and honestly what is the real; that is to say, the 
intrinsic value of all these ideas which we Europeans 
often overvalue. This is not just mere materialism 
or superficiality. It is the practical and at the same 
time idealistic mental attitude. 

Let us be absolutely honest now; are not we, too, 
in our Vrije Gemeente endeavouring to adopt this 
attitude towards life? Have not we, too, done with 
traditions that had lost their intrinsic value for us? 
Have not we, too, tested doctrine and found it want- 
ing as against human reasoning? Indeed we did so 
and that is why the Vrije Gemeente has become a 
stronghold of Netherlands Liberalism. Do you 
realize that it was for me nothing less than a sensa- 
tion when I found the same stronghold, the same 
“Vrije Gemeente” in the United States, though ten 
times more powerful than in Holland? I found it 
not only in Boston, but also in Chicago and Detroit 
as well, in Hollywood and Riverside, California, in 
Florida and in many other places. It was indeed a 
sensation because nothing is more wonderful and 
surprising than to find that one’s thoughts and 
principles are also those of people in another coun- 
try, in another world, and to meet colleagues who 
have the same thoughts, the same hope and the 
same confidence; people who combat the same 
enemies, grapple with the same problems, men who, 
besides being colleagues, prove to be also friends, as 
did the Rev. Douglas Frazier in Riverside, Dr. 
Tracey Pullman in Detroit, Dr. Macpherson in 
Joliet, the Rev. Kenneth Patton in Boston; all men 
whom I should like to invite to come to Holland, so 
that they may speak to you and convince you of the 
fact that in the United States there exists a Vrije 
Gemeente (a Free Community) that has a history 
different from ours, also another tradition, but 
which, in essence, fights for the same ‘principle, 
namely: the principle of religious humanism or the 
humanistic religion or by whatever name we may 
wish to indicate it. Of course, there are differences 
between these hundreds of Universalist commun- 
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ities; it could not very well be otherwise considering 
that between the hundreds of members of ou 
Dutch Vrije Gemeente there are differences as well 
though these are of little importance. The similar 
ities are of more importance. We must not ask: ot 
what points do we differ, but which viewpoints di 
we share? 

Then we find that we share the idea that we at 
advocates of a universal religion that stands fre 
from tradition, doctrine and profession, advocate 
of man and his experience as approached from th 
mystery of life, who reject all arbitrary spiritue 
authority, except that of one’s cwn heart. Religior 
my friends, is not a belief in this or in that; religio: 
is belief in everything, in life itself. In other word: 
our religion is our answer to life itself; it is our att 
tude towards life. And this attitude towards lif 
does not express itself in just going to church or ii 
saying a prayer, or in singing a hymn, but in all ou 
thoughts, in all our words and in all our deeds. § 
long as not all our steps are steps that lead to th 
Temple, and all our songs are not songs of praise, s 
long shall we hardly be able to speak of religiot 
Religion is of value only in its widest, in its mos 
universal sense, but in that sense it becomes th 
mystery of that vitality which urges mankind of 
on its way of the Cross, no matter of what rae 
religion or education he may be to the harmony ¢ 
universal love; then it also becomes the stimult 
that compels you and me incessantly to enoble ot 
thoughts and deeds in the great harmonizing proce 
of creation. | 

The essential thing is not that you believe in ot 
God or in a Trinitarian Deity; the question is eve 
not if you believe in a God at all; the question is mi 
whether Christ was God or man; the point at isst 
is only: what contribution man makes to life as h 
answer to what, in his respect, comes to him fro 
life as his highest vocation? . 

The question, therefore, is not whether you are 
humanist or a theist. All that is not important, at 
the Universalists and Unitarians have understo 
this. Therefore, their relation to humanism io f 

them no problem. Humanism lives within 4 
church. From this I concluded that in the Unit 
States liberalism is moving on in the humanis| 
direction without thereby giving up its own nati 
a thing which, also in the Vrije Genet 
rightly and emphatically maintain. ‘ 

You will understand how happy and fortified 
felt by all this, and on the other hand, our co 
with the Universalists and the Unitarians v 
great value to them, were it only for the fact 
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i this was the first time that from the almost child- 
_ishly venerated Europe, a sound had reached them 
that was recognized as being theirs. Hence, the 
honor and the praise that was repeatedly bestowed 
on the Vrije Gemeente. Numerous inscriptions in 
_ my books, resolutions, articles and photographs in 
The Christian Leader and other journals, and ad- 
_ dresses, are a touching proof of the real tie that 
" exists between these American liberals and our Vrije 
me emcente, Often have I wished that you could all 
have been with me in Boston and in other places, 
"if it were only to have you share the warm affection, 

even love, of those far friends who (contrary to the 
Dutch proverb) have once for all proved that a far 

friend can be of greater value even than a good 

neighbour, especially when one has not too many 

‘good neighbours. 

The headquarters of the Universalist Church 
made my departure from them a touching man- 
ifestation of true alliance. Never shall I forget my 
taking leave of them and when on Tuesday, May 16 
I left 16 Beacon Street, I felt as if a period of my 

j life was terminated that had been of inestimable 
_ yalue for me and can be of inestimable importance 
for.the Vrije Gemeente. 

Moved by the boundless cordiality that had been 
_ bestowed on me for eight months with increasing 
_ intensity, I went to the station, was seen off by Dr. 
~ Cummins, or “Dr. Bob” as we called him; I still 
"heard the good wishes for my voyage, but above all 
"for you members of the Vrije Gemeente, and they 
" have been engraved in my heart. They form the first 
| gift that I could bring to you from Boston, from The 

Universalist Church of America, the well-meant, 
cordial wishes of “Dr. Bob;” Carleton Fisher, the 

‘simple leader of the Aid for Europe, who never 
| placed himself in the foreground; of Dr. Ulrich, the 
' sympathetic leader of the youthwork among the 
_ Displaced Persons; of Alice Harrison, the indefatig- 
_ able lady leader of youth; of Horton Colbert, leader 
| of the Department of Education; why do I give you 
"all these names? Because they are such intensely 
| living names for me, indeed living for me, and I 
| ardently hope that also you may get to know the 
_ bearers of these names. 

_ All these men and women are people who have 
_ with heart and soul, nay with their whole being 
" devoted their lives to the higher things of life, not 
in some vague idealism for the benefit of an imag- 
| inary Utopia, but in a practical way, for the benefit 
"of a better life here on earth, and today and for a 
better future. When moved by such motives (and 
ure these not always the motives of people who take 
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their lives seriously?) the Universalists know no 
bounds, then simply everything can be done. I have 
experienced this for more than eight months. In 
that time, I inhaled their atmosphere of pure 
cordiality in the literal sense of the word and I in- 
haled practical idealism, so that when I took leave 
on board the S.S. Veendam on May 19 and I men- 
tally drew a line under an unequalled period of my 


life. Then, I knew that whatever disappointments 


in people might still be my lot to bear in the future, 
such disappointment would never at any time be 
able to shake my confidence in man and mankind, 
because once and for all man had justified himself 
towards me. 

When I arrived at the port of Rotterdam and 
saw Holland and my family, relatives and friends 
again, I had a very happy moment, especially 
because I was agreeably surprised to receive a tele- 
gram from our Board welcoming me to my father- 
land as ambassador of the Vrije Gemeente. Ambas- 
sador is a grand word, but I think I may confess 
that I was grateful for its expression of cordial ap- 
preciation of my mission work in the United States 
for our organization and its purpose. .Although my 
mission work has not brought the results once at- 
tained by Paul, and although my mission letters 
‘to the beloved community at Amsterdam” will not 
become canonical it is a fact that the Vrije Ge- 
meente has suddenly been uplifted from a com- 
parative Netherlands isolation and made a link in 
a world-encompassing union of Universalism. 

It is not for me to decide what form this link is to 
have. Moreover, this is a question that must be left 
to the future. What I want to say now is that after 
having been an ambassador of the Vrije Gemeente 
in the United States, I shall henceforth be an 
ambassador of the United States in the Vrije 
Gemeente. I shall be a one-sided ambassador who 
has personally experienced only the good side of 
American life. For that matter, we do not need its 
bad side which, no doubt, it has to a great extent. 

It is a pity that, so far, I have not yet received 
any reply to the American invitation to help at the 
youthwork for Displaced Persons in Germany. It is 
probably too late now and this fine instructive work 
will be done without us. We here missed the train 
that for more than eight months has been at the 
disposal of the Vrije Gemeente at any time and 
under any circumstance. It is a pity, but let us hope 
that we may be more successful at some other time. 
We have not yet reached our goal and our chances 
in the future will be many and good ones and they 
shall all be in the field of close co-operation not only 
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with the Universalists, but also‘with the Unitarians, 
as there is practically no difference between the two 
communities., Here I am counting unreservedly on 
the Vrije Gemeente J.K. (Youth Group), which I 
still always regard as the advanced line of attack of 
the Vrije Gemeente and which will for that reason 
as such have to outline the future of the Vrije 
Gemeente. Such a co-operation will be absolutely 
necessary in the present-day free spiritual life which 
the Roman Catholics and the orthodox Protestants 
threaten to crush out of existence. It'is against this 
threat that I call the small minority of those who 
are advocates of spiritual freedom, 

We are only a minority. In the Netherlands, we 
are even a very small minority; also in the United 
States the Universalists and the Unitarians are a 
small minority, though the number of their mem- 
bers is enormous compared with ours and even 
though both are gaining ground; jointly, however, 
we are a power that must be recognized, jointly we 
have a voice people cannot help hearing and what 
this voice will have to say shall be the message that 
has been carried out into the world through the 
centuries by that minority that has not tired of 
proclaiming spiritual freedom as the only condition 
enabling man to-attain his highest fulfillment of life. 
This fulfillment cannot be reached in the passive 
acceptance of what is not understood, but in the 
active recreation of what has been experienced, not 
somewhere in a far Utopia, or in the infiniteness of 
an eternal postponement, but it will be reached 
here and today, in the practical present. 

With more confidence in ourselves and in the 
future we must, jointly with our congenially minded 
American friends, devote ourselves to the realiza- 
tion of the ideal of a better future, not only for our- 
selves, but for everyone. For the gratifying influ- 
ence of this ideal such as I had the good fortune to 
receive, I thank the Universalists of America and 
the Unitarian Association, and to them all I do 
homage from this place in the name of all of us 
that they may continue proclaiming their message 
in the years to come for the welfare of their Brethren 
for the welfare of our members and for the welfare 
of humanity. They cannot hear us speak this 
greeting, but I know that many, indeed a great 
many, are united in thought with us at this hour. 
In one of the books presented to me in remembrance 
of my visit to America, “Dr. Bob” wrote: “In 
friendship there is no East nor West.” I believe 
that the truth of this word has proved itself at this 
hour. I hope that it may go on proving itself in all 
the coming hours. 
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American Universalists in England 


da M. Folsom 


) OYHILL is in beautiful Sussex in the south of 
\ England. The buildings, eight in number, are 
| a high hill overlooking the rolling farm country. 
he campus and buildings are after much the same 
ittern as those at Ferry Beach and Murray Grove. 
scupied by the military during the war, many 
sic repairs were necessary and, because of scarci- 
§, it has taken time to put the place into its 
iginal shape. Heroic work has been done by the 
all staff and its limited Board of Management. 
From this elevation, we look out over innumer- 
le small fields, separated by tidy hedgerows. 
very neighboring cottage has its colorful front 
ind garden almost smothered by hedge. It is 
stful and beautiful country. 
We find Royhill far more than a Holiday Center. 
Sitors from many lands come and go. Around the 
ble one night, there were four Australians, two 
ots, three Americans and five English. The dis- 
Ssions which began with supper and ended at 
#ven o'clock were a marvelous demonstration, not 
ie of the need for better international under- 
inding, but of the similarities existing among us 
ce the misunderstandings are cleared. One of the 
lented young Australians had never heard of the 
iversalist Church and was so deeply impressed 
at she took with her a goodly supply of the 
erature which Mr. Peacock always has on hand 
* such occasions. Mr. Peacock, by the way, 
pears to be distributing liberal literature in a far 
re telling way than most of our ministers seem 
doing. Royhill becomes a real focal center for 
spread of Universalism not so much to our own 
0 the seekers outside our church. 
Ve have had many interesting experiences, most 
lich will be included in our general report. Our 
t contact, even before we got to the airport in 
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Dr. and Mrs. Angus H. MacLean, the Rev. Mason McGinness, 
and Ida M. Folsom were sent to England by the Department of 
Service Projects this summer. 
Holland, early in July and went by ship to Harwich, England. 
They are now at Royhill Holiday Center where British Universalists 
maintain a summer educational program. 


The party was flown to Amsterdam, 


New York City, was with a young Dutch student 
who has spent the past two years at Harvard. We 
found that he is attached to the Free Community 
of Amsterdam and that he had met the Rev. E. 
Frater-Smid at Harvard. Mason McGinness and 
this young man found much in common. Upon 
arrival here, we found an interesting young Dutch 
couple, also attached to the Free Community, who 
shared our liberal views and offered us hospitality 
upon our return to Amsterdam in August. 

Mr. McGinness and Eva Shepherd attended the 
IRF Conference at Great Hucklon and made a real 
contribution to the thinking of the Conference. Mr. 
McGinness was singled out in the final report as 
having brought an emphasis new to continental 
Europe. Dr. and Mrs. Angus H. MacLean have 
just returned from Scotland where Dr. MacLean 
lived for a week in the Iona Community. His im- 
pressions and enthusiasm for what is taking place 
there will appear in a detailed report. Dr. Mac 
Lean, Mr. McGinness and I have taken Sunday 
services in nearby Unitarian churches and Miss 
Shepherd is scheduled for August 13. I have had 
the pleasure of meeting with the Women’s League 
in both Brighton and Hastings, both seaside towns 
on the southeast coast. 

Our team has been interviewed by the local press. 
This was an interesting experience. We are looking 
forward to the appearance of the Sussex Express 
and Herald to see what we really do think about 
“Impressions of England,” as reported by an Eng- 
lish newspaper man. 

We are in preparation this week for the big Uni- 
versalist Institute Week which begins on the 
twenty-ninth, the opening session of which begins 
with what Mr. Pacock terms the “brains trust”. 
At that time, we are to “uphold” the United 
States! English people are eager to know what 
America is like and what Americans are thinking. 

Let us hope we shall uphold both our Country 
and our Faith! 
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The Reepmakers and the Reiljans 


Minnie Sherman 


oa Do you know what a DP is? 


“‘Of course,’”’ you reply. ‘“‘Everyone 


knows that a DP is a displaced person.’”’ That is technically correct, 
but here in Floral Park, New York, we have learned that DPs are 
also DEAR PEOPLE. This is the way we found out. | 


@Ek delegates to the Rochester Assembly last 
October, the Rev. and Mrs. Argyl Houser and 
Mrs. Walter Worthington, brought back word that 
it had been voted to urge the churches to sponsor 
DP families. The matter was brought before our 
Women’s League at its meeting on December 14. 
It was voted to ask the trustees to call a parish 
meeting after the holidays to consider sponsoring 
a DP family or individual. 

A meeting was called for Sunday, January 15. 
Mr. Houser had invited the Rev. Robbins W. 
Barstow, D.D., executive associate of World 
Service, Inc., to occupy the pulpit that day. Dr. 
Barstow told of the plight of the DPs, explained the 
procedure of getting them to the United States and 
answered our questions. But as many felt that it 
was more of a responsibility than our little church 
should assume, the vote was thirty-two yes and 
forty no. 

The will to do, however, was still strong. A 
young married couple who had been attending our 
church because our minister’s native state, Indiana, 
is also theirs, was so grieved at the decision that 
when nearly home they turned around and went 
back to discuss with the Housers and Dr. Barstow 
a plan which had just come to them. Although 
their house was not large, they had space to finish 
a room on the second floor. They said they would 
take a couple with one child, as they had a small 
daughter. They were sure they could manage and 
certain that work could be found for the man. Thus 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Reepmaker, with the enter- 
prising confidence and faith of the mid-west, 
became the sponsors of a DP family. . 

A group of our church people, eager to help, at 
once pledged their assistance and a fund of over 
eighty dollars was contributed. World Service had 
said it would take six months to get all the sifting 
and processing done and the DPs actually here. 
But on June 8, word came of their arrival in Boston 
on a boat with a large number of DPs. Late that 
evening, Mrs. Worthington and Mrs. Reepmaker 
drove to New York to meet the Reiljan (pronounce 
Rale-yan) family at the train. 
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One part ot the station had been roped off to 
receive the DPs. On leaving the train they assem- 
bled under four big signs, each marked with the 
name of a sponsoring group,—World Service, Luth- 
eran, Catholic and Jewish. Each DP wore a card- 
board disk marked with one of these names, thus 
helping him to find his place easily. 

“What fine looking people’. What nice faces!” 
our women thought, as they walked toward the 
World Service sign. They were seeking a couple 
with a little boy. They approached one such trio, 
whose faces lighted up expectantly, but fell with 
disappointment when it turned out that they were 
not the ones sought. A second attempt had the 
same result but ‘‘the third time never fails” and out 
family, Walter, Aino, and little Tonu were found 
Natives of Estonia, now in their early thirties, they 
had lived for nearly five years in a DP camp if 
Germany, where their four year old son was bo 1 
There, they shared one room with three oth 
families and learned to speak German. Ho 
difficult it must have been for them when the 
were met by two women who spoke only English! 

Since their room at the Reepmaker’s was no} 
ready, they spent their first night in America @ 
Mrs. Worthington’s, her two sons being still a 
college and their rooms available. Breakfast was 
strange meal. Coffee they were familiar with, bu 
orange juice was a mystery. And what in the work 
did one do with that queer, dry stuff? It was thei 
first experience with American cereal. 

Fortunately, one woman of our sponsoring grow 
speaks German fluently. She came to the rescu 
and soon had the Reiljans quite at ease, explainin 
the present situation and plans for their futur 
Mrs. Worthington complained later that ““Mari 
talked with them so long without stopping to 
me what was being said that it was maddenin 
One thing which they had said was that they w 
allowed to take no money out of Germany. 
Boston, the Red Cross had given them two doll 
in change anda few toys. They had been permit 
to buy goods to bring and having heard that Am 
cans eat out of cans, they decided they did 
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Aino, Tonu and Walter 
Reiljan with their hostess, 
Pam 


want to do that, so bought a few pots and pans in 
which to cook their food. 

Walter, the husband, is an A-1 cabinet maker, so 
rated by tests given by the I.R.O. (International 
Refugees Organization). He and his father had 
had their own cabinet making business in Estonia. 
He soon finished the room at the Reepmaker’s and 
also found a woodworking job not far away. As 
soon as he learns English, he can get a better job 
and earn more money. Then they can make a 
home for themselves, a thing which they are most 
anxious to do. Although they are deeply grateful 
for all that is being done for them, they have the 
independent spirit of real Americans and want to 
tand on their own feet. 

Aino (pronounced I-no), Mrs. Reiljan, is strong, 
tapable, quick to learn and eager to help. She sews 
beautifully and keeps her small son attractively 
dressed in suits made from any available material. 
He is a fine little chap. She makes or remodels 
slothes for herself also. She and little Tonu en- 
joyed an afternoon at Jones Beach, where she had 
her first swim since leaving Estonia. They also 
went with about twenty-five of us to Candlewood 
(Sake, Connecticut, a two-hour ride. 

' The next evening our women had a shower for 
Aino at Mrs. Worthington’s. She knew it was a 
party for her, but thought we would just talk and 
Mave a cup of tea. She could not believe that all 
the packages heaped on the table were for her. She 
ead each card, thanked the donor, then opened the 
, exclaimed with delight and said, “Thank you 
‘y much.” Once she rose and crossed the room 
aank one of our older members, who she knows 
st see well at a distance. She said she had 
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Pam Reepmaker and her 
friend, Tonu Reiljan 


The Reepmakers in white 
clothes; the Reiljans in 

dark 
never had so many things before, not even when 
she was married. 

We all admired her poise and enjoyed her witty 
remarks about some of the gifts, translated for us 
by our German speaking member. As she rolled 
up all the ribbons which had fastened the packages, 
she remarked wistfully, “There are enough to 
supply a little daughter with hair ribbons for 
several years.” 

She received sheets and pillow cases, towels of all 
kinds, table linen, a blanket, some kitchen ware, 
lovely lingerie and stockings, a dress, somedress 
material, underwear for her husband and a com- 
plete outfit for little Tonu. She beamed with joy 
and said, “I am very happy. Thank you all very 
much.” But when she was helped to the car with 
all her packages, her eyes filled with tears as she 
said goodnight to her hostess and thanked everyone 
again. It is hard to tell whether she or we had the 
more pleasure that evening. We realized as never 
before the truth of the words, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

One evening, Walter was out walking with Tonu 
around the neighborhood. Suddenly he heard some 
people talking.in Estonian. He joined them and 
learned that they were also DPs who had been 
here eight months and were now enjoying their own 
home. 

The Reiljan’s main problem now is learning 


English as quickly as possible. Then citizenship 


papers can be taken out, and with increased earning 


power, a home of their own can be established. 
Only our friendship will then be needed and we 
hope they will always think of us as DPs,—Dear 
People—like themselves. 
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LUMB LINE 


“Behold, 4 will set a plempire in the midst of my people, 
Israel. 


[> OUR DAY of rapidly expanding knowledge 
there is at least one vital area still dark with 
ignorance. With all our “know how” in physics, 
education, and so forth, we are still grossly ignorant 
in the area of our own selves, and I am not thinking 
of psychology or psychiatry or any of the other 
sciences, human or inhuman. I am thinking of 
personal religion. We have long maintained that 
true religion looks outward, to the needs of the 
other person. When the term “missionary work” 
began to smell too badly, we called it “social 
action”. Now that is beginning to curl a little 
around the edges. Even when we succeeded in 
getting people to look outward, it was astonishing 
how little they saw. You cannot see outside that 
which is not first within yourself. All the while we 
have been trying to make religion live by having it 
reach out, I suppose we have actually been providing 
an easy escape for our lazy souls. Social concern is 
a much more highly regarded form of escape than 
is drinking or the movies. 

We can face fire, flood and pestilence. On a 
very good day, we can even face the morning 
headlines. But very few of us can attend with any 
great degree assiduity to our first responsibility, 
that of facing ourselves. Yet, until we do begin to 
know ourselves, how can we hope properly to deal 
with wisdom of any kind? Acquisition of knowl- 
edge under such circumstances will accomplish no 
more than to convert facts from the type’ on the 
pages of a book, or from an experience in life, into 
fascinating little ridges on our cerebrum. Human 
beings are not supposed to accumulate facts like 
an encyclopedia. They are supposed to process 
them and come out with something unique, a new 
creation. To do that, they must themselves be 
something unique. Religion is an inward process; 
only its results are outgoing. With all there is to 
be done in the world, there is one thing which no 
one else can do for us. Know thyself. Turn in- 
ward, not in frustration, but in confident deter- 
mination. 

Probably, in part, our reluctance to come to 
definite terms with ourselves arises out of a fear 
of the meanness, the ineffectualness of our real 
selves. Basicly, we lack faith in ourselves and live. 
in fear that we will be found out for what we are. 
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No one needs to be afraid of what he will fin 

within himself. He will find there the holy o 
holies, untouched by the tar-brush of life, waiting 

to be revealed to the world, to be carried before 
him like the ark of the covenant, into great ad. 
venture. 


CRITERIUS 


world’s first to be built entirely from an advance 
plan, is soon to rise on the Mexican bank of the q 
Rio Grande. It is an outgrowth of the hydraulig 
works being undertaken jointly by the United 
States and Mexican governments on both sides of 
the river, with the Falcon Dam as the center. 1 
Called Nueva Guerrero, the city will have unique 
features. The industrial zone will be hidden by 
woods. Churches for various sects will arise around 
a plaza. Residents will move swiftly from homes to 
jobs through tunnels, on free municipal buses. 
Within the limits of the plan, each family will have 
the right to construct a house in accord with its 
needs and taste. The. architects, representing both 
nations, say they aim to provide for “spiritual and 


physical freedom.” (WP) 
* * 


MEXICO CITY—A brand-new town, one of be 
E 


* 


NEW YORK-—Stimulated rather than discour- 
aged by the Korean war crisis, many churches, 
meetings and family groups held ceremonies 
on Sunday, August 6, in solemn remembrance of 
the first atom bomb that’ was dropped five years 
before. (WP) 
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THE CHRISTIAN | 


TO MY FRIENDS, THE UNIVERSALIST 
LAYMEN 


_ Thou shalt prophesy and be turned into 
_ another man . . . And as Saul returned 
_ home there went with him a band of men 
whose hearts God had touched. 

q I Samuel—10 


_ Morituri salutamus, which is to say, “We about 
to die salute you”. 

_ This is my first, probably my last, letter to you 
whom I have known well for nearly sixty years. 
During that time I have held denominational offices 
ind visited many churches, I have also attended 
twenty-six national conventions of the Y.P.C.U. 
ba at least twenty sessions of the General Conven- 
jon (now Assembly). I am conscious of, and 
wrofoundly grateful for, the constructive part 
which you and your forebears have taken in our 
lenominational life, and for the generosity and wis- 
fom with which they established permanent and 
tee funds which have been our salvation through 
he discouraging years when large and increasing 
nancial deficits caused some of us to fear a radical 
uurtailment in all departments and a slowly dying 
lenomination. The laity of two generations ago 
inabled us to continue until this great new day of 
he Fair Share and ambitious program. arrived. 
But with all my favorable knowledge of you, and 
fy admiration for you, I have been aware of your 
omplete failure to organize denominationally as 
aymen in other churches have done with magnifi: 
ent results. I know what ambitious attempts have 
een made from time to time to induce you so to 
irganize, and to attend in large numbers State and 
general conventions. I well recall when our great 
ayman, Louis Annin Ames, made an inspiring 
‘ppeal to you, years ago in convention in Detroit. 
Mich his enthusiasm, with his generosity, it did 
‘eem then as if our laity had really awakened. But 
(othing came of it. And then there was that de- 
joted and enthusiastic layman, the late D. P. 
tench, of Oak Park, Illinois. He decided, at any 
Ost, to “start something”, to get our men or- 
janized. He employed Dr. Stanley Manning’s 
jather to visit our local churches throughout the 
|enomination and call the men into the proposed 
ational organization. Mr. Trench must have put 
sands of dollars into this project and he had the 
|ail co-operation of The Christian Leader and other 
€nominational agencies. But, alas, he had finally 
0 say to you—“‘I have piped to you and you have 


Now you are going, in the Fall, to assemble as 
“men only, /aymen only,” in a great conference at 
Washington, October 13-15, where you will, we 
trust, become able to see how much we need more 
of you and in greater co-operative activity. That 
conference will not be, like the General Assembly, 
dominated by “ministers and women.” You will 
have opportunity to speak your minds freely. I 
am sure that you will find, and fee/ an inspiration 
and uplift such as you have never felt before. 
There will be. “the spirit of the Living Creature in 
the wheels” as there was in Ezekiel’s great vision. 

On the other hand, when your ministers return 
from the General Assembly, biennially, and ask 
you for full co-operation in carrying out the large 
projects undertaken with enthusiasm, they will not 
be met by your failure to catch the vision and under- 
stand the need and even, in some cases, your hos- 
tility to the large financial program adopted. You 
will say to them—“This thing must be done and 
we are the men to do it”. 

I long to see the day arrive when you will “arrive” 
at our high goals. Most of all I pray that God’s 
blessing will rest upon your conference and that 
when you, individually, return home there may go 
with you, as with Saul the farmer’s son, anointed 
as king “‘a band of men whose hearts God has 
touched”. 

Yours fraternally, 
Harry Adams Hersey 


PARIS—Satisfied with progress made thus far, 
France has just passed the first anniversary of its 
1949 law about publications intended for children. 
Every firm or association putting out literature for 
young people must set up a committee to direct its 
youth work. Such committees must contain three 
members who are French citizens with a good 
record, who have never been convicted of social 
offenses. 

Publications are not censored before going to 
press, but each publisher of books or periodicals 
must submit copies when printed to a national con- 
trol commission, whose duty it is to report viola- 
tions to the regular legal authorities. The com- 
mission is made up of a government official, teachers, 
publishers, authors, parents, and youth organiza- 
tions. 

No publication may contain any “‘llustration, 
story, news or any insertion showing in a favorable 
light gangsterism, lying, theft, cowardice, hatred, 
idleness, or licentiousness’”’ demoralizing to youth. 


(WP) 
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CONFERENCE OF UNIVERSALIST MEN 


Washington, D. C. October 13, 14, 15, 1950 
Univergalist National Memorial Church 
1810 16th Street N. W. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12 
8:00 P. M. Get Together and Get Acquainted Evening. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13 


8:30 to 9:30 A. M. Registration. 
9:30 A. M. Formal Opening of the Conference. Announcements. 
10:00 A. M. Keynote Address. Speaker, Kingsbury M. Badger, Prof. 
of English, Boston University. 
11:15 A. M. Buzz Session. 
12:15 to 7:00 P. M. Recess. 
Washington sightseeing. 
Tour arranged by our Washington Committee. 
Stops for luncheon and dinner. 
7:00 P. M. The Layman Looks at the Service Projects of the Church. 
Group Discussion. Leader, Cyrus Springall, of Malden, 
Mass. 
9:00 P. M. “You Listen to Me.” General ‘Grouse’ Session. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 


8:30 A. M. Group Singing. 
9:00 A. M. The Layman Looks at Church Pulpits and Preaching. Group 
Discussion. Leader, David F. Snow, of the Universalist 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 
11:00 A. M. Address: The Church and the Future. 
Speaker, The Hon. Frederick M. Allen, 
member of the Maine State Senate. 
12:30 P. M. Luncheon, Perkins Hall. 
1:30 P. M. The Layman Looks at Church Finances, Local and National; 
Ministers’ Salaries and Pensions. Group discussion. 
Leader, Mr. Levon Seron, of Joliet, Illinois. 
3:30 P. M. Recess. 
Washington sightseeing. 
Tour arranged by our Washington Committee. 
7:30 P. M. Banquet, Perkins Hall. Toastmaster, Admiral Harold A. 
Houser, U. S. N. Address: ‘The Meaning of Liberal 
Christianity for Times Like These.” Speaker, Com- 
missioner Lowell Mason of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 15 , 


9:30 A. M. Meeting of the Conference with the Adult Class of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church. Program: Evalua- 
tion of the Conference. Leader: S. B. Butler, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Groton, Conn. 


11:00 A. M. Church Service. Speaker............. 


NOTE: The Banquet and the Sunday morning services are open to all men 
and women. The other sessions are limited to lay men. 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


OF COURSE THE MINISTER IS ALWAYS 
AVAILABLE IN TIME OF REAL NEED 


To the Editor: 


Your editorial, “When the Minister Goes on Vaca- 
tion,” is prompted so obviously by a solicitous point of 
‘view that I am reluctant to take issue. Yet there must 
‘be many ministers who feel, as I, that where the pastoral 
relationship truly exists there should be no hesitancy 
about recalling one’s minister when there is need or 
desire for his services. My own bulletin carried this 
sincere expression: “‘As is his practice, the minister will 
/maintain contact, even when out of the city, so as to be 
available in cases of urgent pastoral need throughout the 
summer.” 

Looking back over a ministry of twenty years, I would 
hate to have any bereaved family or individual in any of 
my churches feel that there had been the slightest im- 
position upon me because death was so inconsiderate as 
‘to strike during the summer season. On the contrary, 
I would go so far as to say that some professional and 
‘human quality is lacking when a minister of religion 

‘regards any period of time so personal as to be insulated 
ainst the calls for aid and comfort from his parish. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. Cart H. Otson 


A DESCRIPTION OF JESUS 
To the Editor: 


Finally I have found a contemporary description of 
| Jesus Christ in a quotation from Lentullus in a book by 
‘Mary Inness called Schools of Painting, 1911. 
| Here are the words of Lentullus: “There appeared in 
these our days a man of great virtue, named Jesus Christ, 
who is yet living amongst us, and of the Gentiles is 
accepted for a prophet of truth, but his own disciples 
‘call him the Son of God. He raiseth the dead, and 
cureth all manner of diseases. A man of stature some- 
‘what tall and comely, with a very reverend countenance, 
‘such as the beholders may both love and fear; his hair, 
the color of a filbert full ripe, to his ears, whence down- 
‘wards it is more orient in color, somewhat curling or 
‘waving about his shoulders; in the midst of his head is 
a seam or partition of his hair after the manner of the 
Nazarites; his forehead plain and delicate; his face with- 
out spot or wrinkle, beautiful with a comely red; his 
‘nose and mouth exactly formed; his beard thick, the 
‘colour of his hair, not of any great length, but forked; 
This look innocent; his eyes grey, clear, and quick; in 
| reproving, awful; in admonishing, courteous; in speak- 
“ing, very modest and wise; in proportion of body well 
‘shaped. None have ever seen him laugh, but many 
have seen him weep. A man for his beauty, surpassing 
| the children of men.” 
'__ The illustration of the Head of Jesus Christ from the 
Catacomb of St. Domitilla, Rome, on the page following 
the quotation is in harmony with this description as are 
others of the early first two centuries. 


_ The exact reference for anyone who wishes to verify 
a 
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this quotation is: Inness, Mary, Schools of Painting, 
Page 16. The illustration is on the page facing the 
quotation. There is editing work with additional 
material by Charles de Kay. His addition is largely 
American art, however. 

The discovery of this data gave me a thrill as I could 
not understand why a description of one so prominent 
for healing should not be recorded by someone of his 


time. 
Springfield, Illinois Rutu H. Parker 
“FOR COMPLETE FEDERATION”’ 


To the Editor: 

The idea ot Universalist-Unitarian federation has 
received a warm welcome from the laymen and ministers 
in both denominations. And the average Universalist 
and Unitarian wants complete federation to come out of 
the present move — that 1s how they have looked on the 
vote, and that has seemed to be the plan that would 
bring greatest advantages to both groups of churches. 
I think that this is the time for all of us to express our 
ideas and hopes to the Joint Commission on Church 
Union. The commission is our commission, and they 
will want to hear from us. 

Let us make it clear that we think a united denomina- 
tional agency should come out of our federation. Much 
can be gained by having a single Department of the 
Ministry, and of Education, and Church Extension, and 
the rest. Anything short of this will be a great disap- 
pointment to all of us. 

Certainly the Commission should bring forward a 
plan that will provide for closer regional co-operation — 
especially in those areas where our churches are few and 
far between. This will be one of the greatest advantages 
that could come out of any program. It may require 
changes in the present Universalist State Conventions, and 
Unitarian Regions, but it will be well worth the time 
and effort. 

As I see it, there is one danger that faces the Com- 
mission on Church Union -—— the danger that with all of 
the high hopes they will present a plan for only some sort 
of liberal “council of churches”. Such a council would 
depend for its success on the constant and careful co- 
operation of two completely different boards and staffs, 
and it would certainly be nothing that could not have 
been easily set up without all the voting and fuss. The 
yoting of our churches has certainly been a mandate for 
the establishment of a united liberal denomination, to 
which each of the present Universalist and Unitarian 
congregations will belong directly, and the policies of 
which will be directly controlled by the delegates of the 
parish churches. 

Both denominations are ready for this kind of federal 
union — in which each congregation will be an inde- 
pendent unit, just as our states are independent units of 
a federal nation. Let us be sure that complete federation 
is achieved. How foolish it would be for us, after our 
mountainous travail, to bring forth only a mouse. 
Girard, Pennsylvania Rev. Howarp Box 
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Our Library Desk 


THE PREACHER AND THE 
SLAVE : 
By Wallace Stegner 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Price $3.75 

In the foreword of The Preacher 
and the Slave, the author warns 
the reader that the book is not a 
history of the I.W.W., nor is it one 
of biography, although both history 
and biography are there. It is an 
attempt to analyze the character of 
Joe Hill, nee Hillstrom, and it is 
that creative result that interests 
and affects the reader. 

This is indeed the story of a man 
born illegitimately in a small town 
in Sweden, who iiching in turn, a 
sailor, a Bindle Stiff, a rod-rider, 
an I.W.W. organizer, a holdup man, 
probably a murderer, and to Labor, 
a martyr. He was also a poet, a 
musician, and a song writer. Like 
the hero of an epic, he typified the 
characteristics of the race, the 
Wobblies. He expressed their 
“fighting faith”, their violence, their 
class hatreds, their quarrels and 
their inability to hold victories won. 
He was a lone wolf by nature and 
“a rebel by dedication”. Where 
there was trouble, he was there. 
His songs became the Marseillaise 
of the movement. He never held a 
job, yet he could always get money. 

ike the Hero, in time much legend 
grew up about him making the man 
even more complex. It is then the 
everlasting why of life that makes 
this figure a living personality to 
the reader. 

To his mates there was always 
the “why”, ‘What are you after, 
anyway, a fellow like you?”’, they 
would ask. “You are like my dog 
always chasing bird shadows,” said 
aioeher To Gus Lund, the preacher 
in the Scandinavian Mission in 
San Pedro, who loved him, who 
felt he was going wrong, and whom 
he was never able to reach nor 
help, although many times he was 
the refuge in times of stress, he was 
an erring son. 

The background of the book is 
the West Coast in the days between 
June 1910 and May 1916 and is 


never therefore itself alone as in so 
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much of modern fiction. The tale 
of sound and fury is told objec- 
tively, appealingly, but never senti- 
mentally. There is no confusion 
in the painting of people large as 
the canvas may be. It is a volume 
well worth intelligent and thought- 


ful reading. 
Celina H. Lewis 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS 
By Charles R. Erdman 
Fleming H. Revell Company 
Price $1.50 

This one hundred twenty-four 
page book by the Professor Emeritus 
of Practical Theology, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, gives a har- 
monistic exposition. 

He makes of Genesis a Christian 
document, discovers predictions of 
Jesus, and suggests it may have 
been Jesus who appear se to. Hagar 
(p. 62) and Abraham (p. 66). He 
finds much symbolism. The “coats 
of skin” in the Garden of Eden 
symbolize one who “ ‘wounded for 
our transgression’ would provide for 
each of us a robe of righteousness” 
(p. 27). Noah was “a type and 
symbol of resurrection” (p. 38), 
and “‘As it (the rainbow) seemed to 
unite earth and heaven it might 
symbolize the loving relationship 
between man and God” (p. 43). 

The author claims complete har- 
mony between the traditionally 
interpreted creation accounts and 
modern science. Abraham (rather 
than Second Isaiah, as Biblical 
scholars assume) is considered the 
first monotheist. The book moves 
in terms of providence, inspired 
narrative, revelation, and seems 
unaware of Biblical scholarship or 
any critical problems. It is at its 
best in homiletical treatments, even 
though colored with the old the- 


ology. 
By —Rolland E. Wolfe. 


SECRET 
By Michael Amrine 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1950 
Price $3.00 
Secret presents in novel form the 
human side of the atom bomb pro- 


‘reality. The terrible tensions under 


duction. Written by a man who 
worked with atomic scientists, the 
book has the authentic touches 
which make all good fiction, picture 


which atomic scientists worked dur- 
ing wartime and the stupid mis- 
understandings which they faced 
following the war are portrayed in 
the story of a Baltimore physics 
professor. Before the war, Pro- 
fessor Halverson was hard at work 
in cancer research. Then came a 
war which not only stopped the 
cancer research, but also uprooted — 
Professor Halverson. 

This book should help Americans 
to understand the new age of fear- : 
ful power which we have one 


wr 


PRIMER FOR SOCIAL ACTION, © 
A Manual for Church and Civic 


Groups : 
y Homer A. Jack 
Beacon Press, Boston, Mass. 
Price $.25 
Dr. Homer Jack, out of his long ; 
experience professionally in social 
action work and his responsibilit 
as president of the Unitarian Fel- ~ 
lowship for Social Justice, has pre- ; 
pared a helpful primer for social © 
action. His seven sections in the — 
twenty-six page booklet discuss: — 
Religious Social Action, Organizing 
an Action Project, Two Sample © 
Projects, Fact-Finding Techniques, — 
Educational Techniques, Direct Ac- _ 
tion Techniques, Aids to Social 
Action. | 
Dr. Jack, now pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Evanston, Illinois, — 
was asked to write the booklet by 4 
the Council of American Unitarian — 
Youth. Now that it is printed by 
the Beacon Press we have a valuable 
guide for local churches, prepared 
with the first-hand knowledge of the — 
liberal church and addressed to us 
in direct and ane language. Ad- 
s 


ditional materials “resources for — 
social action projects to accompany 
the Beacon Reference Series Manual 
may be obtained at nominal cost 
from the American Unitarian Youth, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.” 

Horton CoLsBert 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


5 
_ Members of a church organization 
have a tendency to enclose them- 
selves and their thinking in a more 
‘or less airtight shell. Church re- 
‘sponsibilities are engrossing. Our 
social activities tend to center in our 
church building, and to narrow us 
‘down to our own denominational 
‘group. It is a salutary occasionally 
to crash the gates of a non-church 
group and spend a week looking at 
the world from a brand new point 
of view. Such an experience is often 
a startling revelation of how one- 
sided we may have become in out 
thinking. 

The best possible group to join in 
the quest for a fresh outlook upon 
our world and our neighbors in it, is 
one of the college seminars which 
“meet during the summer to interest 
‘thinking people in the ideals and 
activities of the United Nations. As 
'a representative of the Association 
of R catersdlist Women, I was for- 
‘tunate in being able to attend the 
first week’s sessions of the third 
annual seminar at Mount Holyoke 
College, along with seventy other 
eager students of all ages and many 


| Occupations, from eleven different 


national backgrounds. 

The days were strenuous. Lec- 
tures were followed by question 
periods and discussion groups, with 
scant time between to rest and col- 
lect one’s thoughts. But what 


| lecturers! Mrs. Myrdal, world-fam- 


ous Swedish psychologist and edu- 
cator, now director of Social Affairs 
in the UN; Gordon R. Clapp, chair- 
|man of TVA; Mr. Chukwuemeka of 
Nigeria, studying mechanical engi- 
‘neering at Howard University; Mr. 
Perez-Guerrero, executive secretary 
of the Technical Assistance Board; 
Dr. Otto Klineberg, professor of 
psychology at Columbia; Lauriston 
Sharp, professor of a ag bee at 
‘Cornell; these were only a few of the 
| top-ranking educational and indus- 
trial authorities we were privileged 
to hear. 
% The week’s topic was “Technical 


Assistance and Point Four.” As one 
_of our institute members said in her 
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' summing-up at the final session, 


“Tt has been like putting together a 
jigsaw puzzle, whose pieces are con- 
stantly changing shape and’ size at 
the hands of the different speakers.” 
However, a picture did emerge, 
breath-taking in its possibilities. Its 
title might well be — to use one of 
“Chukie’s” phrases — “Enlightened 
International Co-operation.” 

This experiment of the United 
Nations is the first systematic at- 
tempt ever made to survey the world 
as a whole, with its inequalities and 
glaring imperfections, and to plan 
an intelligent program of “‘land- 
scaping” to make it a home where 
all the members of the human race 
can live in peace and freedom from 
fear and want. We have long be- 
moaned a world where two hundred 
million people are homeless, where 
thirty years is the average life 
oa where only one-half the 
inhabitants can read and write. 
Many small groups have made 
heroic-efforts to do something about 
it, all greatly handicapped by lack 
of funds and special skills. But now 
the social conscience of the whole 
world has awakened. We can no 
longer accept as inevitable a world 
half rich, half poor. Representatives 
of fifty-nine countries are now en- 
gaged in a thorough, intelligent 
study of how the economic inequali- 
ties between the nations may be 
cleared away. 

- The broad aim of Technical 
Assistance is to help the people of 
undeveloped areas to develop their 
basic resources; to help bring the 
world’s raw materials to a place 
where they can be processed and 


- marketed for the benefit, not of a 


favored aristocracy or a foreign 
ruling power, but of the common 
pete of each country concerned. 
Technical Assistance operates 
through twelve special agencies 
whose headquarters are in various 
countries. Chief among these are: 
the World Health Organization, 
.working to stamp out such wide- 
spread diseases as malaria, tuber- 
culosis, plague; the Food and Agri- 
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culture Organization, concerned 
with irrigation and the marketing of 
food products; UNESCO, which 
seeks to promote a practical educa- 
tion for illiterate areas; the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, which 
tackles the problems of national 
tariffs and visions the world as one 
great, free market where both im- 
ports and exports are essential to 
trade. 

How does Technical Assistance 
function? It does ot send money 
and equipment into a country, but 
a group of trained personnel, to 
survey the needs and resources of an 
area, advise the authorities con- 
cerned, and develop a group of 
skilled indigenous experts, so that 
the project can eventually be carried 
on the people themselves. An- 
other method of procedure is an 
exchange of personnel, to study 
methods and equipment found suc- 
cessful in other countries. Before 
the war there were eleven thousand 
foreign students in American 
schools; this year there are fifty 
thousand, four thousand of these are 
from China. 

Technical Assistance is supplied 
only at the request of a country. It 
has already responded promptly and 
efficiently to a number of requests. 
Egypt is being assisted in working 
out a social security program. A 
school of Social Work has been 
established in Guatemala. Greece 
has been the scene of a huge experi- 
ment in eradicating malaria. An 
area compassing four thousand, 
seven hundred communities was 
sprayed to destroy mosquitoes; in 
one year the malaria was cut from 
eighty to five per cent, and food 

roducts went up seventy per cent. 
Tn China and the Far East, FAO 
has started campaigns to inoculate 
cattle against rinderpest. Missions 
have been sent to Boland, Greece, 
Thailand and Venezuela to give 
advice on how to grow and distribute 
more food. 

One important task of Technical 
Assistance is to give training in the 
value and procedure of keeping sta- 
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tistical records. ‘There are no such 
records kept of about half the 
people of the. world. A simplified 
questionnaire has been circulated, 
and all countries are urged to take a 
census in 1950.54. our schools in 
statistical procedure have been set 
up 1n various centers. 

In all these efforts, a few basic 
principles must be observed. (1) 
The industrialization of an unde- 
veloped country must usually be 
undertaken slowly, with an eye to a 
possible attitude of resistance to 
change among the people. (2) The 
underlying aim of all such projects 
is to help the countries in question — 
not foreign rulers or unsympathetic 
political bosses — to observe demo- 
cratic principles and to develop skill 
and self-reliance of their own. 

Contrasted with Technical Assist- 
ance, a project under the UN, is 
President Truman’s “Point Four”, 
This is a “‘bold, new” program that 
runs parallel to Technical Assist- 
ance, but under United States aus- 
pices. It calls for the promotion of 
capital investments abroad by pri- 
vate American enterprisers, these in- 
vestments to be protected by bilat- 
eral treaties. Both these programs 
are unlike Lend-Lease, UNRRA, 
and Marshall Plan aid, in that 
neither the United Nations nor the 
United States gives equipment or 
supplies to requesting nations. It is 
unlike American aid to Greece, 
Turkey or the signatories to the 
North Atlantic Pact, in that it has 
no military connection or connota- 
tion. 

There are many obstacles to over- 
come before the world can thus be 
remade into a place of order and 
happiness. Foremost among them 
is the unwillingness of Soviet Russia 
to have any part in these plans. The 
sudden conflagration in the East, 
with its unforeseeable consequences, 
forbids a too eager expectation of 
the immediate establishment of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
Again, even the best of technical 
aid, with all its benefits of education 
and social uplift, will not guarantee 
democracy — witness Hitler’s Ger- 
many. 

But we have seen practical men 
and women representing fifty-nine 
countries, seriously engaged in plans 
to remake the world. And we know 
that such a lofty vision. rooted in 
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the universal plan of human pro- 
ress, can never be lost. Though 
Fasased for a time by one nation’s 
bitter distrust, it will endure as the 
tiny seedling League of Nations 
endured the horrors of a world war, 
to emerge again, stronger and more 

compelling than before. 
Let it be our task as Universalists 
to keep that world-vision undimmed. 
oe RR NV 


AREA .MEETING, SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

An Area Meeting with all Uni- 
versalist churches in southern Cali- 
fornia held in Pasadena on June 18 
and led by Horton Colbert, direc- 
tor of the Department of Educa- 
tion, marked the twenty-sixth Area 
Meeting for 1950. 

The meeting began at 3:30 with 
the Throop Memorial Universalist 
Church in Pasadena, of which 
Doctor C. Clare Blauvelt is pastor, 
as the host church. The Reverend 
Douglas Frazier of Riverside, the 
Reverend Harold Schmidt of Van 
Nuys, the Reverend Doctor George 
Cross Baner of Santa Paula and the 
Reverend Wallace Maxey of Los 
Angeles came with their officers and 
leaders in education, to bring the 
total attendance to fifty persons. 

The group sat in a large circle and 
participated freely in the discussion 
of questions relating to education 
for all ages as well as the over-all 
development of our church organi- 
zations and their support. Dis- 
cussion continued ste the enjoy- 
ment of a delightful dinner. Fol- 
lowing the meal, discussion and 
summary were resumed. The day 
concluded with a worship service in 
the sanctuary of the church. 


While at Pasadena Mr. Colbert - 


preached the sermon at the Sunday 
morning service and visited the 
educational work of the church, 
under the direction of the Reverend 
Kenneth Hutchinson. 

On Tuesday night, June 20, eight- 
een people gathered in the Santa 


Paula church as officers and educa-. 


tion leaders for discussion of their 
work, with the director and Doctor 
Baner. 

At Camp Radford Mr. Colbert 
conducted the education workshop 
which had people from our Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian, churches 
from all over the Pacific Southwest. 


At this Institute Mrs. C. Clare 
Blauvelt conducted the workshop 
in women’s work for both Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian women. 
Mr. Colbert also gave the vespers 
talk each day. On the closing night 
of the Institute, choric reading 
which had been presented at the 
General Assembly last October was 
reproduced. q 

ollowing the Institute at Rad- 
ford Mr. Colbert was the pulpit 
guest of Doctor Sheldon Shepard in” 
the Wilshire-Hollywood Universal- 
ist church. A garden luncheon and 
conference with church members 
was enjoyed following the morning 
service. 


MURRAY GROVE HOUSE 

Murray Grove House at Lanoka 
Harbor, New Jersey, “The Shrine 
of Universalism,” resplendent in a 
coat of fresh white paint welcomed 
some fifty guests in attendance at 
the opening on July 21 of the sea- 
son which will run through the 
Labor Day week end. This was 
the Churchmanship Week End Con- 
ference of special interest to officers 
and workers in local churches and 
was led by David Snow of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Other speakers 
were Mrs. Rosalie West, National 
Director of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women and Mary Lillie 
of the Department of Education. 
The Sunday worship service was 
conducted by the Rev. Raymond 
Sabin who is resident minister at 
the Grove with the Rev. Carl Voss, 
of Philadelphia delivering the ser- 
mon. 
Many improvements have been 
made this season such as painting 
and renovating Murray Grove 
House, necessary repairs to the 
Church edifice and the Potter 
House with the latter being re- 
decorated. The weather was ideal 
and the guests most enthusiastic 

All Universalists should feel it 


tion address the manager, th 
Rev. John P. Christensen, Murra 
Grove House, Lanoka Harbor, Nev 
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; News of Churches and Church People 


VACATION SCHOOL AT FRAMINGHAM 


During the two weeks, July 10 
arough the 21, the First Universal- 
tt Church of Framingham, Mas- 
achusetts, conducted a Vacation 
thurch School. It was a big en- 
eavor, but one which proved most 
iccessful. Krom the response re- 
eived from both children and 
arents, it appeared that there was 
real need for such a project in our 
ommunity. 
The project had its beginning at 
he first meeting of the Church 
chool Staff held in the minister’s 
tudy at the church in April. At 
hat time, there was no church 
thool. The teachers met to decide 
n a program of self-training and to 
srmulate plans to build a school. 
tach Sunday for six weeks the staff 
aet in a study of the point of view 
f the Universalist Church and a 
iscussion of methods for building 
n educationally sound church 
thool. At the same time, extra 
ieetings were held to round out 
lans to hold a Vacation Church 
chool during July. 

hile it was a strenuous session 
br those conducting the school, it 
tas felt that it had been two weeks 
rell-spent. An evaluation meeting 
f the staff served a useful purpose 
1 bringing together individual reac- 
fons formed while the work of the 
chool was still fresh in the minds of 
Notes were made regarding 
tures of the work which proved 


| a ideas worth repeating, 
danger spots to be avoided in 


eling that the program had been 
ber, 1950 


a . 
nother year. There was an over- 


of real worth in the lives of those 
with whom we had worked. Genu- 
ine interest in what this church 
attempts in the field of education 
was stimulated. A sense of growth 
and progress was engendered among 
our own church ee The staff 
consisting of the Rev. Robert L’H. 
Miller, minister; Janet Werner, 
church school superintendent; Mrs. 
Louis Jelley, organist; Mrs. Harry 
Wright, Mrs. Fred Warren, 
Miriam Taylor, Arlene Metzger, 
Mrs. Joseph McDermott, Nancy 
Kittredge, and Mrs. Robert L’H. 
Miller felt a real sense of accomp- 
lishment as they looked back over 
their work. Comments of parents 
attested to their interest and en- 
thusiasm for the work we had been 
doing. But most of all to hearten 
and encourage the leaders were the 
questions Be the children as they 
left for home: “Can we come again 
next year?” “Js there going to be 
another school like this one next 
year?” From such questions came 
the deep feeling that during the two 
weeks of our association with these 
children, we had been able to ac- 
complish much of real merit by the 
things we had done together. In 
that realization is genuine satisfac- 
tion for all who give of themselves 
to programs of religious education, 


PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Howard Box of Girard was grant- 
ed a certificate of Reciprocal Fellow- 


ee (from Unitarians) January 17, 
1950. 


The Rev. Howard Box was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Fellowship 
Committee as of March 1, 1950 upon 
the resignation of the Rev. Russell 
W. Lockwood. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Sanders was 
granted a letter of transfer to the 
Universalist Church of Maine, April 


12. 

The Rey. Russell W. Lockwood 
was granted a letter of transfer to 
the New York Convention, April 20. 

The Rev. Frederick Wilmot was 
granted a letter of transfer to the 
Rhode Island Convention, April 20. 
» The Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith 
was received in transfer from the 
Iowa Universalist Convention, July 
20, 1950. ; 

Howard Box, Secretary 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 


young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 


ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, ‘Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Ieemember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


Do You Want a Bible 


In Any Language, 
Version, or Size? 
Send Specific Request 
To Us 
and 
Get Specific 
Information. 
Then 


Buy at Our Usual Low 
Prices 


From 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


CURBSTONE SERMON 


If a real war has started 

Let no one profit from it 
No one on the home front 
Should make an extra dime 
Out of suffering and death 
On far-flung battle fronts 


NO BLOOD MONEY! 


— Brainarp F, Gipsons — 


ey a 


Obituaries 


W. B. LAYTON 

W. B. Layton, former president 
of the Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention, died in Moses Taylor 
Hospital, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
July 2. Born in Litchfield Center, 
Pennsylvania, in 1868, Mr. Layton 
grew up in nearby Towanda. He 
lived his active adult life in Scran- 
ton where he was an active member 
of the John Raymond Memorial 
Universalist Church. 

Mr. Layton is survived by two 
sisters, Ida K. Layton and Mrs. 
M. E. Chubbuck and one brother, 
George M. Layton. 


STEPHEN LEON RANDALL 

Stephen Leon Randall, age 76, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees 
and president of the United Liberal 
Church of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
died after a brief illness on May 
18, 1950. 

He retained his membership in 
the Bell Street Chapel of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and at the time of his 
death, was the oldest member of 
that church. 

Mr. Randall leaves hig widow, 
Minnie Davis Randall, a daughter 
and four grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held in the 
United Liberal Church on May 20 
and interment was at Providence, 


Rhode Island, May 26. 


Notice 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 103rd session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Indiana will be 
held September 29, 30, and October 
1 at the Oaklandon Universalist 
Church, Oaklandon, Indiana, for 
the purpose of hearing reports and 
transacting the business of the 
Convention. 

The auxiliary bodies will meet at 
the same time. 


Louanna Wilson, Secretary 


PERSONAL 

The Rev. David A. Cole, pastor 
of the First Universalist urch 
of Chicago, Illinois, is attending the 
Institute on Pastoral Care at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital this 
summer. This is a six weeks in- 
tensive course in the understanding 
of human personalities. 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and § Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) | 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 bisoks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


The Bethany Union for Young Women — 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 
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PULPIT- CHOIR 


ASTERS 
ACHELORS 


wwe 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
|} able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
| of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


| Theological School of 


| ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 


in 
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GIOMWANES Notices 


MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Granted reciprocal fellowship to 
Dr. W. Lewis Troyer, January 16, 
1950 pending ratification by Central 
Fellowship Committee. 


NEW YORK STATE 
CONVENTION 


The 125th annual sessions of the 
New York. State Convention of 
Universalists will be held in the 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church 
in Syracuse, New York, October 
Seale 

Annual meetings will be held by 
the New York State Convention of 
Universalists, the Association of 
Universalist Laymen, the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, the 


Church School Association and the- 


Ministers’ Association. 

The list of speakers includes Dr. 
Stuart A. Winning of Brooklyn; 
Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey of New 
York City, who will deliver the 
ead Sonic on Monday eve- 
ning; Dr. Fred C: Leining of Syra- 
cuse and Dr. Max A. Kapp of 


Canton who will deliver the istor- 
ical addresses on Tuesday evening, 
and Dr. Emerson H. Lalone of 


Boston, Massachusetts, who will 
address the sessions on Wednesday 
morning. Dr. Winning will be the 
speaker at the Laymen’s meeting 
on Sunday evening. A historical 
exhibit is being arranged for the 
anniversary sessions. 

Frep C. Leinine, Secretary 


MAINE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The fifty-sixth annual session ot 
the Association of Universalist Wo- 
men of Maine will be held in the 
Winthrop Universalist Church at 
Augusta, September 24, 25 and 26 
to hear reports, the election of 
officers, ant to transact any other 
business that may legally come 
before the meeting. 


Dora S. Wisu, Secretary 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
The ninety-seventh Wisconsin 
Universalist Convention will be 
held in Munroe, Wisconsin, on 
October 19 and 20, 1950. 
Loraine Farris, 
Secretary 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


SEE ESE 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully-located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 


Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 
Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


All books and church supplies adver- 
tised in The Christian Leader may be 
purchased from the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Room 710, 108 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachu- 
setts. 
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(Section 520, P.L. and R.) 
L, J. Moody Mar. 51 


\47h5 Washburn Ave., 5 . . 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 


We Announce with pleasure 


the National Universalist Youth Fellowship Campaign for 


ONE THOUSAND NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


At their annual convention in Gloucester, Massachusetts, in July, representatives 
of our young people voted to carry out as a major project for the church year, 


1950-1951, a subscription campaign for The Christian Leader. They set their 
goal at one thousand new subscriptions. 


Success in this project will help both The Christian Leader and the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship. For each new subscription thus secured, The Christian Leader 
will remit one dollar to the treasury of the Youth Fellowship. 


Watch for announcements of detailed plans in your local Church Bulletin. 

\ . 
Co-operate with your young people in this fine project to strengthen both the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship and The Christian Leader. . 
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